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The Finest Name 
in Church Candles 
and Accessories 


Top quality at the lowest practical 
price is more than a catehword at Em- 
kay. Every Emkay candle is guaran- 
teed to burn slowly, evenly and odor- 
lessly. And all Emkay products con- 
form in every respect with liturgical 
requirements. Emkay the finest name 
in candles assures quality that cannot 
be matched. 
And Emkay provides all your require- 
ments from one convenient source — 
your nearby Emkay representative. 
Mail coupon now for details. 
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Cover Father Frederick C. Nachtigal, former Air 
Force sergeant recently ordained in Cleve- 
land, blesses the ex-German soldier who 
guarded him as a POW during World War 
II. The former guard, Fritz Beckmann of 
Wallingford, Conn., is now a firm friend of 
Father Nachtigal. The priest was a 22-year- 
old gunner on a Flying Fortress when he 
was shot down over Germany in 1945. He 
was captured and taken to Staaken Air 
Force Base where Mr. Beckmann, a German 
Air Force soldier, was assigned to guard him. 
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MARIOLOGY, Volume III 
Edited by Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. 


The final volume in the Mariology Series presents a thorough 
study of devotion to Mary from its beginnings to the pres- 
ent time. Covers such manifestations of this devotion as 
the Rosary, the Scapular, Sodalities, literature, art and 
music. A special feature: a competent survey of Protestant 
interest in Mary. $9.50 

Volume I, $7.50; Volume II, $9.50 


CONFRATERNITY TEACHER’S GUIDE 
By Joseph B. Collins, S.S. 
Complete guide for the training of teachers in the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. Includes a presentation of 
the history and purpose of C.C.D., and an outline of the 
Integrated Activity teaching method for use on both elemen- 
tary and high school levels. Paper, $2.95 


HELP ME, FATHER 


By the Rev. Eugene T. Bleidorn 

The scope of extra-confessional counseling is ever increas- 
ing. Taking this fact into account, Father Bleidorn here 
offers nineteen chapters of detailed directions for this kind 
of counseling — directions which have withstood the test 
of actual usage. Truly an invaluable aid to the active priest. 

$3.00 

At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1403 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Red Infiltration 
of the Church? 


if h WE were rather unpleasantly 
surprised by an NC item re- 

} porting a Communist attempt to 
infiltrate the Church in Brazil. In 


i a vague sort of way, we had 


thought that, on _ theological 


' | grounds alone, such a feat would 


4 be an a-priori impossibility. Thus, 
if anyone were to suggest infiltra- 
} tion of the Church here in the Uni- 
} ted States, one’s first impulse 
would be to dismiss him as a half- 
wit. 

But the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Rio de Janeiro is taking the threat 
6 seriously. In a radio address, he 
, 8 said that on Feb. 1, 1960, the Chi- 
nese Communist Party had issued 


‘i | a secret eight-point directive aim- 


)# ing to subvert the Church in Latin 
r America. Communists were told to 


j 1. Become agents in Catholic 
) educational institutions. 

2. Participate in apostolic activi- 
i ties. 

3. Spy on the clergy by associ- 
' ating with them. 


4. Dominate directors and pro- 
fessors in Catholic schools. 


5. Infiltrate Church administra- 
tive organizations. 


6. Stir up talk of peaceful co- 
existence between Christianity and 
Communism. 


7. Persuade priests to visit the 
“Catholic” Church in Red China. 


8. Use weak points in ecclesias- 
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SELF-LITE’S 


STAR-SAUCER 
SHAPE 


SPOONFULS 
of incense called for 
by Church Rubrics 


Lights instantly in the censer by a 
match. Holds and burns every grain of 
costly incense. Broken pieces or flat 
surfaces cannot; HOLD and USE — 
the three spoonfuls called for by the 
Rubrics. 


YET EACH DISC COSTS LESS 
THAN A POSTAGE STAMP! 


Char-Lite Mfg. Co. 


715 Delmar, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a FREE copy 
of the interesting folder: ‘The 
Incredible Story of “Self-Lite” 
Charcoal’”’ 


and its invention by a 
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tical organization to further Red ~ 


aims. 

He said that recent events show 
how the Reds are pursuing their 
objectives: 

1. Some Communists were ex- 
pelled from Catholic organizations 
in the Rio de Janeiro archdiocese. 

2. A Communist document la- 
mented the fact that Reds were 
not able to infiltrate the Sao Joa- 
quim palace, seat of the archdio- 
cesan chancery office. 

3.. Communist delegates from 
Brazil’s National Union of Students 
passed themselves off as Catholic 
at the Latin-American Student 
Congress in Caracas, Venezuela, 
in September, 1959. 

That’s getting pretty close to 
home. One recalls the little speech 
made by Jacob Golos to Elizabeth 
Bently concerning Nathan Gregory 
Silvermaster: 


“Oh, he was never an open Par- 
ty member” (this would have been 
back in 1933). “In fact, he was gen- 
erally known as arespectable, bour- 
geois member of society. He al- 
ways held good, solid positions, 
too. At the time he was protecting 
Earl (Browder), he was working 
for the California State Labor De- 
partment, and before that he taught 


for some time at St. Mary’s Col- | 
lege, which was a wonderful cover | 


because no one would suspect that 
the Catholics would harbor a Com- 
munist.” Miss Bently says he chuc- 
kled at the thought and then con- 
tinued: “With that background he 
was able to get a job with the 
Farm Security Administration, a 
subdivision of the Agricultural De- 


partment, in the mid-thirties and | 
he and Helen moved to Washing: | 


ton.” 
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Historic Old World’ Church 
Receives Schulmerich Bells 


Just recently, a new Schulmerich ‘Basilican''® 
Bells Instrument was installed at this pictur- 
esque, 1,000-year-old Church of St. Donato, 
on the island ot Murano, Venice, Italy. 

The bells were a gift of Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, to His Holi- 
ness Pope John XXIII, who selected the Ca- 
thedral of St. Donato for the installation after 
the blessing and acceptance ceremony by His 
Holiness in the Vatican on May 10, 1960. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 


“World Leader in Carillons, Bells, Chimes’ 


9031 CARILLON HILL 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


®Registered 
Trademark 


SACRA-KIT 


YOU need this practical 


Portable Sick Call Set 


for these reasons 


@ Designed by a priest for use in 
hospitals, homes and emergencies. 

@ Ideal for Communion calls and 
administering the Last Rites. 

@ Tough, attractive leatherette fab- 

ric covers Sacra-Kit’s durable wood 

construction. Velvet lined. Last for 
years but won’t show its age! 

Compact: 114%4x10¥%2"’x4” overall. 

Pull-out drawer provides instant 

access to your Ritual and stole, 

plus purificator, cotton receptacles 
and other sick call needs. 

@ Complete with removable crucifix, 
two glass-enclosed candles, exclus- 
ive design spill-proof ablution cup, 
linen cloth and holy water bottle 

. EVERYTHING you need al- 
ways at your fingertips! 

@ Satisfaction guaranteed! 

Ideal gift for priests anytime! 


only $30.95 complete 
F.0.B. MINNEAPOLIS 
or order from your local 
church goods dealer 
MFG. BY 


L. A. CALHOUN CO. 


4020 ELLIOT AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINNESOTA 
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Saved For Dixie! 


HERE is a story that we submit 

not especially for its priestly 
interest but simply because it 
struck us as very funny. Its final 
source is Bruce Catton, the Civil 
War author, who told it in Atlanta: 


A Southern family took their 7 


6-year-old son to Washington to 
see the sights. To their chagrin 
he fell in love with the Sherm: - 
statue near the Treasury Building. 


He dragged his mother to see it 
every day and, before they left the 
capitol, he insisted on going to bid 
it a sad farewell. 


“Goodbye, Sherman,” he sobbed. 
“T’ll always love you.” 

On the train, homeward bound, 
he recovered somewhat from his 
grief. ““Mama,” he asked, “‘who was 
that man riding Sherman?” 


‘Song For A 


Minister of Science’ 


ROM the London Observer we 

quote the following “Song For 
A Minister of Science,” used by 
the family of Lord Hailsham on 
their cards last Christmas: 


Sing a song of particles 
Infinitely small, 

Tissue cultured specimens 
From off your stomach wall; 


Eight and forty chromosomes, 
Dividing into two, 

Hordes of hungry phagocytes 
Like tigers in the zoo; 


Endocrine secretion 
From a ductless gland, 
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TO OPERATE 
JUST PICK ITT UP AND CALL 


The Nearest Lawson Associates Office 


COLLECT, OF COURSE 


Es 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES in 


Home Office: 


53 North Park Avenue, Rockville Centre, New York, Rockville Centre 6-8000 


3545 Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Jefferson 5-6022 

430 West Monroe Street 
Jacksonville 2, Florida 
Elgin 3-3226 
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Branches: 


24 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Financial 6-4504 


2015 J Street 
Sacramento 14, California 
Hickory 6-5759 


101 Jones Building 
Seattle, Washington 
Mutual 2-3691 


624-736 Granville Street 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Mutual 4-2618 
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Amino nucleic acid chains 
Dancing hand in hand; 


Take mesons from a synchroton 
To fix the hellish brew,- 

For proton and electron, 
That’s me, and you. 


But tell me, dear Professor, 
Explain it if you can, 

If microscopic entities 

Are all that’s left of man. 


Yes, tell me, dear Professor, 

Explain it 7f you please, 

Why men through countless ages 

Have believed they’re more than 
these. 


If our love is but a hormone, 
And our eye an optic lens, 


And beauty but an enzyme, 
Why is homo sapiens? 

If our mind is just a magnet, 
And our will a chemist’s shop, 
And if death of our life sentence 
But the last full stop. 


Why then, my friend, is conscious- 
° ness 

A thing you cannot hope 

To see upon the slide of your 

Electronmicroscope? 


For if Descartes was a donkey,- 

And I’m sure you'd have him so, 

You'll have to rub out not just 
‘sum’ 

But also ‘cogito.’ 


Kennedy’s ‘Chatter’ 


te English are having a great 
time trying to interpret Presi- 


STERLING —— tee. 
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SILVER 


Write for our 
Catalog 
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CHALICES 


Beautiful artistry and skilled workmanship give dis- 
tinction to each Chalice in Shreve’s extensive selection. 
Prices (including paten and case) range from $125. 


SHREVE’S s*xsracscos 


Established 1852 
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Stimulating Reading for All Priests 


WORLD CATHOLICISM TODAY 


by Joseph Folliet, Translated by Edmund Bonin. A thorough and 
intensely interesting appraisal of the position of the Catholic 
Church in the world since 1858. The author previews some of 
the projects which the Church must undertake in order to meet 
contemporary problems. $3.25 


THE LETTERS OF NICODEMUS 


A Novel by Jan Dobraczynski, Translated by H. C. Stevens. 
One of Poland’s leading contemporary novelists presents a fic- 
tional account of the impact of the life and ministry of Christ 
upon a lesser New Testament figure. $3.95 


THE LIFE OF THE MYSTICAL BODY 


by Rev. Philip L. Hanley, O.P. Designed for those who wish to 


cap their study of sacred doctrine with a fuller understanding 
of the two most familiar mysteries of the faith — the Church 
and sacramental grace. 


THE MARK OF HOLINESS 


by Rev. Robert D. Smith. Discussing the second mark of the 
Church, Father Smith reverts to the criterion of holiness used 
by the early Church Fathers — the criterion of natural law — 
and Se the undeveloped aspects of the holiness Pee vG 


FROM SHADOWS TO REALITY 


Studies in the Biblical Typology of the Fathers 


by Jean Danielou, S.J. Translated by Dom Wulstan Hibberd. 
The historical events of the Old Testament were seen by early 
Patristic writers as “types” or “figures” of events of the New 
Testament. Jean Daniélou’s new and important book is a study 
of these typological interpretations of the Church Fathers. $5.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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The 


Sacred 
Canons 


A concise presentation of the 
current disciplinary norms 
of the Church 


by Msgr. John A. Abbo and 
Most Rev. Jerome D. Hannan 


Now appearing in a second re- 
vised edition, The Sacred Can- 
ons is a complete, up-to-date 
commentary on the Code of 
Canon Law, offering a_ thor- 
ough coverage of all the disci- 
plinary norms of the Church as 
contained in each and every 
canon of the Code and in sub- 
sequent decisions of the Holy 
See up to the beginning of last 
fall. For maximum convenience, 
all revisions have been made di- 
rectly in the text itself, each in 
its proper place. A new 17-page 
bibliography, divided systemati- 
cally according to the various 
books and sections of the Code, 
greatly enhance the value of the 
present edition. For quick refer- 
ence, a comprehensive index of 
some five thousand entries 
makes it possible to locate any 
item in the text in less than six- 
ty seconds. 2 volumes, 1829 pgs. 

$19.00 


At Your Bookstore 


HERDER oF ST. LOUIS 


17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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dent Kennedy’s accent. In Life’s 
international edition, Frank B. Gil- 
breth told them it was a chowder — 
composed of equal parts of the 
Harvard, Boston, and Cape Cod ~ 
dialects. He then essayed a few 
examples — which might, indeed, 
help the rest of us outsiders: 


Bawdy: consisting of arms, legs, 
and torso. Also in sense of the 
bawdy pawlitic. 


Chatter: a document stating 
principles, such as the UN chatter. 


Are Fuss: where you work. Also 
in sense of aspiring to high are 
fuss. 


Baa: a mahogany-topped, brass- 
railed counter where drinks are 
served. } 

Data: female child. Nixon has 
two, Candy one. 

Bought "Em: opposite of taup; 
i.e., “I will stand by our platform 
from taup to bought ’em.” 

Candy: the President himself, 
Jawn Fitzgerald Candy. 

Eye Dear: a thought; ie., “Our 
patty is the patty of new eye 
dears.” 

Bass Stone: . scene of the 
Bass Stone Tea Patty nearly 200 
yeahs ago. 

Oddly: Stevenson’s first name. 


The John Birch Society 


EADERS who are button-holed 
by parishioners with inquiries 
concerning the status of the John 
Birch Society (Belmont 78, Mass.), 
a non-denominational conservative 
action group, may be guided by a 
letter addressed by Cardinal Cush- 
ing to Mr. C. M. Crawford of Los 
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These 8 
Inspiration Posters 
14”x10” in color 

$1.25 a set postpaid 

10 or more 

sets $1 each 
“Vocation Starters” 
me ee Mailed flat 
ie Ve s Immediate delivery 


Available only from Box 361 
CATHOLIC BOY, Notre Dame, Indiana 
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Angeles, in which His Eminence 
writes. 


“Replying to your recent let- 
ter, I beg to advise you that I do 
not know any more dedicated anti- 
communist in the country than 
Robert Welch. 

“I unhesitatingly recommend 
him to you and endorse his John 
Birch Society.” 

The letter is dated April 28, 
1960. 

ye * cd 

Of further interest to conserva- 
tives, the circulation of National 
Review keeps climbing steadily. 
Latest figure: 35,000. 

* * * 

The London Tablet recalls one 
answer to the traditional | dilem- 
ma posed by the highwayman: 
“Your money or your life.” 


I3th_ Annual Offering 


“My life any time,” this particu- 
lar victim replied, “because I shall 
need my money for my old age.” 


Odds & Ends 


ee last word in public-address ~ 


equipment, it seems, is a little 
“mike” operating on a transistor 
and carried about on the person. 
Its “broadcasts” are picked up in 
the sacristy and then sent boom- 
ing into the church over the loud- 
speaker system. 


But one cannot be too careful. 
Friend of ours tells us he had 
finished Stations and, waiting in 
the sacristy for the choir to finish 
the collection hymn, he stepped in- 
to the W.C. to wash his hands, etc. 
Next thing he knew, there were 
ushers flying at him from all direc- 
tions to remind him that he was 
still broadcasting. He told us he 
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Pre-Seminary Latin 


Concentrated and Accelerated Study 
June 19 — August 2 


@ ELEMENTARY LATIN (First and Second Year) 
e@ INTERMEDIATE LATIN (Third and Fourth Year: 
Emphasis on Reading Ecclesiastical Latin) 
® Special Methods for Seminary Instructors 
(June 19-July 14) 


Classroom training six days a week supplemented by per- 
sonal supervision of trained Jesuits in courses specially adapted 
to the needs of seminarians and pre-seminarians. 

Students are housed in double rooms on campus amid un- 
usually comfortable surroundings for summer study. 

@ GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS ALSO AVAILABLE. 
For descriptive brochures, write to: 
CLASSICS DEPARTMENT 
JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY, Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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Will these vital points 
be missing from your 
next Sunday’s sermon? 
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@ Material that meets the 
listeners’ needs ; 
@ Instruction, inspiration, motivation 
@ Impact on the listener - 
@ Evidence of the preacher’s own priestly character 
@ Full development of a single basic Christian ideal 


At last — a practical guide to judging the impact of your 
sermon, its clarity and persuasiveness. Designed for use 
by all priests and seminarians, this eminently practical 
volume provides a checklist of the most common faults in 
sermon preparation and delivery. The book draws on 
four sources: a) Church teaching on preaching; b) mor- 
al theology; c) St. Augustine’s interpretation of the per- 
ennial rhetoric; d) modern methods of public speaking. 
Of special value to professors of homiletics as a classroom 
text. Paperbound. $1.95 


GAUGING SERMON 
EFFECTIVENESS 


by Sylvester F. MacNutt, O.P. 


Professor of Homiletics, Dominican House of Theology, St. Rose Priory 


College Texts in Theology, True Wisdom for Every Manner 


i GOD AND HIS CREATION THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
1 Murphy-Donlan-Reidy-Cunningham F. L. B. Cunningham, Editor 
li 534 pp. $4.95 824 pp. $5.95 
i CHRIST, AND HIS TOWARD MARRIAGE IN 
SACRAMENTS CHRIST 
Donlan-Cunningham-Rock Donlan-Cunningham-Rock 
630 pp. $4.95 200 pp. $1.50 paperbound 


These volumes offer you the basic wisdom of Catholicism. The three hard- 
cover volumes constitute a basic synthesis developed according to the 
orderly plan of St. Thomas. Excellent as a review for priests and 
seminarians, for sermon material, instructions and study clubs. Re- 
serve your copies now, 
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NOTE: All books advertised less 20% 
to readers of THE PRIEST 


THE PRIORY PRESS Asbury Road, Dubuque, Iowa 
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“Junior Catholic 
Messenger can’t be 
beat! So informa- 
tive as well as spir- 
itual. God bless 
your work.” 


Sister Catharine Martin, O.P. 
Fifth Grade Teacher, 

St. John School 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


“TIT would like to 
congratulate you 
for the wonderful 
work you are doing. 
The children ‘love’ 
Junior Catholic 
Messenger.” 


Sister M. Corona, C.S.A. 
Fifth Grade Teacher, 
Queen of Angels 
Harlem, New York 


Junior Catholic Messenger is 
published weekly for grades 
4-6. The other school editions 
are Young Catholic Messenger 
for grades 6-9, and three sep- 
arate editions of Our Little 
Messenger for grades 1, 2, and 
3. Write for information and 
samples. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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could never bring himself to use 
the thing again. 


* * * 


They finally caught up with that 
fraudulent magazine salesman pos- 
ing as a representative of Pflaums, 
Catholic. Boy, and The Catholic 
Miss. He was an 18-year-old, name 
of Peter Neitzel, and he got a year 
in jail after bilking Catholic 
schools of $398.40 in the vicinity of 
Salem and Portland, Ore. 


* * * 


The English clergy are being 
urged to send their outdated 
Breviaries to priests in Poland. 


% * * 


According to Divine Word 
Father Carlos A. Lewis, a recent 
contributor to THE Prirst, there 
are now 35 Negro bishops serving 
the Church. 


* * * 


The late Msgr. Thomas McMa- 
hon, long-time head of the Near 
East, once made the interesting 
remark that whenever you see a 
ranking Orthodox prelate you are 
probably looking at a high Mason. 
He thought that that was the real 
basis of the close friendship be- 
tween President Truman and Patri- 
arch Athenagoras, and he consid- 
ered it no small obstacle in the 
way of reunion. 


To Make Them 
Participate... 


te you really want parish partici- 
pation in the Holy Sacrifice, use 
“The Parish Bulletin-Missal,” an 
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specials ! 


$49 and $55 values 


Now *33” to *45” 


Buy YOUR CASSOCKS 
DIRECT from the Man- 


ufacturer — SAVE the 
Middleman’s Profit 


We rent academic caps, gowns and 
hoods for graduations and special 
occasions. Write for rental prices 


Y 
' SEND FOR SAMPLE FABRICS PALM BEACH 
{ BROCHURE & CATALOG SUITS 
‘e Ready to wear . designed for gerne 
i Priest and Seminarian. ye 
suits made 
| Hand-tailored features ... three of dacron, 
i deep back pleats, black celanese mohair, worsted 
. lined body and sleeves. 59.50 
eq Made of color fast, wrinkle and Wash and 
a moth resistant Ripple Cord Rayon weatleatts 
i at $33.50 or Rayon Tropical 
{ weave at $37.50. 39.95 
i e 
“¢ SEND FOR MEASURING CHART ae 
Ny rpl 
ai i Roman Cassock, 564X $33.50 NOW AVAILABLE ics 
| Roman Cassock, 548X 37.50 REGULAR JESUIT : 
*“@ Roman Cassock, 504K 41.75 HABIT No. 548X Cinctures 
ne i pomi serait, ies me TROPICAL WEAVE Collars 
emi-Jesuit, d 5 
(iil @ Semi-Jesuit, 504K 45.95 $4] 15 Birettas 
Cinctures not included. Church Furniture 
| Pews 
i Black or Oxford Gray All Wool Suit $55.00 Z Altar Appointments 
Black Gabardine Top Coats ........ . 55.00 ROMAN #9002 peer 


Choir Robes and 
Altar Boy Cassocks, 
Send for Catalog. 


OY DEPT. 63 
CHURCH GOODS 


| Bhatisnat SUPPLY COMPANY 


it | 
¢ | 821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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Currente Calamo 


8-page magazine published weekly 
in two colors by the Catechetical 
Guild, St. Paul 2, Minn. 


The last page is left blank so 
that you can run it through your 
mimeograph for imprinting your 
weekly announcements — yes, this 
is your regular bulletin, the only 
one at hand for the people. Hence, 
to learn what is going on in the 
parish, they must. at least pick up 
a copy, and once that hurdle has 
been cleared, the typography prac- 
tically compels them to participate. 

The text, prepared and layed out 
by Father Paul Bussard of the 
Catholic Digest, starts on p. 1 with 
an explanatory essay of perhaps 
750 words. 

The Mass itself is presented in 
English, with the words of dia- 


Stations of the Cross 
Crucifixes ®@ 


Church Furnishings 


Original designs executed 


studio for woodcarving 


GERMANY 
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ORDER DIRECT 
FROM THE WORKSHOP IN 


OBERAMMERGAU 


Statues 
Christmas Cribs @ Reliefs 


according to private order. 


ALFRED O. ZWINK 


OBERAMMERGAU 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1864, 


logue, both Latin and English, in 
red. There are italic explanations 
of the action throughout, with lit- 
tle line drawings to illustrate. 


Price is not listed on our sample, 
but one would suspect it is about 
two cents per copy on quantity 
orders. Incidentally, the bottom 
half of the first page is left free 
for local sponsorship or for perma- 
nent announcements such as the 
schedule of services. 


Put & Take 


REPORT from Vienna states 

that legal abortions exceeded 
births by more than 20 per cent 
in Red-ruled Hungary during 1959. 
Source is a bulletin of the Hun- 
garian Health Ministry. 


Maharashtra, an Indian state, is 
offering free sterilization opera- 
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You have followed the lively debate 
in The Priest on COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC 


Now you can examine the book yourself 


FOR 10 DAYS FREE! 


COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC 


Modern Techniques 
and Emotional Conflicts 


By GEORGE HAGMAIER, C.S.P. and ROBERT 
GLEASON, S.J. As you’re well aware, Father 
Martin E. Gounley, C.SS.R., expressed a very 
unfavorable opinion of COUNSELLING THE 
CATHOLIC in The Priest last August. So far 
as the publishers know, this is the only real- 
ly adverse review this famous best seller 
has received. And The Priest has published 
a number of letters from readers warmly dis- 
agreeing with Father Gounley. 

Perhaps you have intended to purchase a copy 
of the book itself, but, because of the pressure 
of your work, put off doing so. If that is the 
case, this is the ideal opportunity to order 
COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC. The free- 
examination offer is being made because few 
books in recent years have made so strong an 
impression on clergy, religious and Catholic 
social workers . . . and we feel you should not 
miss this ‘’must’’ book. 

To obtain this practical handbook on psychiatry 
and Catholic teaching, simply fill in the cou- 
pon. Send no money. Examine the book 
for 10 days FREE. Mail the coupon today! 


Sf a ey 10 DAYS’ 


s 


FREE EXAMINATION .———.—_—._ — 
Sheed & Ward, 64 University Place, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


*, 
Pel 
> 
i 
i 
N 


5th LARGE 
PRINTING 
Some Comments On This 
Ground-Breaking Book 


CATHOLIC WORLD: ” 
combines the best current 
counselling practice, modern 
psychiatry and sound relig- 
ious principles.” 
WILLIAM J. DEVLIN, S.J., 
Professor of Psychiatry, 
Stritch School of Medicine, 
Loyola University, Chicago: 
. truly a must in every 
priest’ s library.” 
THE PILOT, Boston: “A 
MUST for every priest.’ — 
Rev. JOSEPH T. ALVES, D. 
S.W., Director of Catholic 
Family Counselling, Inc. 
FRANCIS J. BRACELAND, 
M.D., Se.D.: “. . . gives the 
priest practical advice, 
grounded in sound theology 
and modern psychology.. 
It is first class and it is sad- 
na preted. roe SPIRITUAL 
FE. 


i 

I Sirs: Send me my copy | 

| bf © COUNSELEING’ THE «Nome 0 | 

| CATHOLIC by reenact: 
and ships for ays’ 

| ee axaineton: yy i a aa ea el | 
in that time I will either : 

I remit $4.50 plus a few CY) Baa Zone... State._............. | 
| cents mailing charge or SAVE! If you enclose payment, we will pay mailing | 
return the book. charges. ame return privilege. -3- 
| he book h S t ivil P-3-61 
Yes cme meses sy ese ES SES SS Se GE ee ee oe eS = 
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PARISH 
BOOKKEEPING 
GUIDE 


By 
William H. Sullivan, C.P.A. 
and 
Peter J. Repetti, C.P.A. 


The proper administration of 
temporal affairs of a modern 
parish requires a knowledge 
of up-to-date office pro- 
cedures and bookkeeping 
techniques. Antiquated me- 
thods require extra time and 
effort, which the busy pas- 
tor cannot afford. 

The quick success’ of 
PARISH BOOKKEEPING 
GUIDE is due to the demand 
for clear, concise and au- 
thoritative answers to the 


many bookkeeping problems 
which are peculiar to church 
accounting in modern times. 
(This book is now in use in 


monasteries and 
seminaries in over eighty 
dioceses). It covers every 
phase of parish accounting 
in non-technical language, 
aimed at efficient use of the 
limited time available for 
this important task. 

144 pages, 8% x 11,” illu- 
strated. Handsomely bound 
in tan leather with gold 
stamping. $15.00 post-paid. 
Not sold in stores. Shipments 
will be made only to priests 
listed in the Official Catho- 
lic Directory. Order from: 


MUTUAL CONSULTANTS, Inc. 
PUBLISHERS 


11 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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tions to men in an effort to curb 
population growth. Plans for the 
campaign were announced by the 
Public Health Ministry in Bombay. 
It expressed the hope that 15,000 
men will volunteer for the opera- 
tion during the next month. Those 
submitting to the operation will be 
given 20 rupees ($4.20) to pay for 
lost working time. 


A Curate To His Son 


FGtHER Claude Norton, 43, pas- 
tor of St. Patrick’s Church, 
Hampton, Iowa, has as an assistant 
his own father, the Reverend Pat- 
rick J. Norton, 78, who has 11 oth- 
er living children, 23 grandchil- 
dren, and two great-grandchildren. 
Among his sons is another priest, 
Father Charles, a Dominican, 


According to The Victorian, Fa- 
ther Norton pere lost his wife in 
1947. When he petitioned Arch- 
bishop Binz for admission to the 
seminary, he had only two years of 
college to his credit, so he had to 
enroll at Loras College at the age 
of 65. He got his degree in 1949, 
went to the Beda, and was ordain- 
ed in 1952. 


As one might expect, a principal 
interest of the venerable priest is 
the Golden Age Club in his son’s 
parish. 


Index Available 


UR 1960 index is now available 

and may be had gratis by 
writing to our business office in 
Huntington, Indiana. 
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|F there is any one book which 

can awaken the Ameri- 
can people from its smug indif- 
ference to an alarming evil in 
our midst, it is The Smut Ped- 
dlers by James Jackson Kilpat- 
rick (Doubleday, $4.50). Yet it 
should be remarked immediate- 
ly that this is not Mr. Kilpat- 
rick’s purpose, as such. He is 
not primarily a reformer but an 
investigator into the broad areas 
of free speech: the problem he 
has chosen for himself is how 
to protect legitimate freedom 
and at the same time the com- 
mon good. It was inevitable that 
as a newspaper man he would 
examine the pornography rac- 
ket in books, pictures and mo- 
vies since this has current news 
value, much more importance 
and timeliness indeed than most 
of us have realized. We know 
something of the activities of 
the NODL, of course: and we 
have all read of the struggles 
of the Postmaster General and 
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of efforts on the part of various 
individual groups of citizens. 
What we did not know, general- 
ly speaking, was the enormity of 
the evil with which we are fac- 
ed. The Smut Peddlers is a 
shocker. 

In the summer of 1959 under 
the name of Billy Williams and 
shortly thereafter under the 
names of Louis and Joseph Roc- 
co, Mr. Kilpatrick and members 
of the staff of the Richmond 
News Leader (of which he is 
editor) began to answer adver- 
tisements offering pamphlets, 
books, photos, and motion pic- 
tures. To cover the field Billy 
Williams was represented as a 
young bakery salesman inter- 
ested in anything that involved 
the nude female, Joseph Rocco 
was conceived as an effeminate, 
devoted to “the more delicate 
bizarre forms of erotica,” ‘while 
Louis was portrayed as a small- 
time dealer concerned merely 
with a fast buck. The ads they 
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answered were, all too unfortu- 
nately, available in dozens and 
dozens of cheap magazines at 
almost any newsstand. Then 
the flood began to roll back 
over them. 


But, as Mr. Kilpatrick noted, 
one does not necessarily have 
to answer ads. In 1960, the Post 
Office estimated that nearly a 
million children are _ solicited 
yearly without any connivance 
on their part. The child may 
have ordered a pocket knife, 
some “gimmick”; then the ma- 
chinery of the mailing lists be- 
gins to grind away. The names 
of children in school publica- 
tions, year books, club director- 
ies, all find their way to the 
lists. The Kefauver Committee 
in 1955 turned up uncounted 
instances of obscene circulars 
sent to children as young as 
ten and twelve. 

At Mr. Kilpatrick’s request 
the Post Office arranged to set 
aside typical complaints receiv- 
ed in Washington for the first 
two weeks of January 1960, re- 
lating to the receipt of obscene 
matter by juveniles. On Janu- 
ary 22, a postal inspector, with- 
out comment, handed over a 
bulging brown Manila envelope. 
It contained eighty-three such 
letters. 

From New York City: “My 
sixteen-year-old son received 
this garbage in the mail. I am 
amazed you allow a box number 
to be used for this purpose.” 
(The enclosure offered filthy 
motion pictures from Mexico.) 
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From Boise: “Is there nothing 
you can do about this unsolicit- 
ed mail?” (The circular from 
Hollywood advertised films of 
nude women in which “all is 
laid bare before your eyes.’’) 

From Detroit: “Do we have 
to have our homes littered with 
thissstuiies 

From Glendale, California: 
“IT just took this disgusting 
package from the mail, and it 
makes me so shaky I can hardly 
write.” (The 8” x 10” envelope 
contained photographs of two 
teen-aged boys in a lewd ac- 
tion.) 

Other letters in this random 
sample came from Weston, 
Ohio; Largo, Florida; Palo Alto, 
California; Tonawanda, New 
York, and Snyder, New York. 
The one from Tonawanda came 
from the father of a seven-year- 
old girl, the one from Snyder 
came from the mother of a thir- 
teen-year-old _ boy. And _ this 
harvest of eighty-three com- 
plaints represented only a selec- 
tion of letters coming directly 
to the Postmaster General in 
Washington in a two-week per- 
iod. The Post Office Department 
is not exaggerating the scope 
of this racket among juveniles. 


Omitting Details 


The details of what these 
envelopes contained must be 
passed by. There is no point 
in noting them even in a pro- 
fessional journal for they be- 
long to the police court records. 
The sexual moron, however, 
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can obtain novelties, playing 
cards, jig-saw puzzles, cartoon 
books, joke books, post cards, 
novels, erotic records, statuet- 
tes, sex manuals, aphrodisiacs, 
even lewd chinaware. The mar- 
ket, of course, is also slanted 
at various classes of deviates 
who can satisfy their most aber- 
rant inclinations. The merchant 
in this field is, if anything, more 
thorough than the traditional 
“Blue Book” of Moral theology. 


The very nature of the ma- 
terial is a source of embarrass- 
ment. The Smut Peddlers can- 
not be put into the hands of 
every reader but surely every 
educator and parent and clergy- 
man should be aware of the 
book’s basic facts. The author 
writes by way of apology, “How 
is one to write descriptively of 
the obscenity racket — how is 
he to help the reader under- 
stand the vile nature of this 
ugly traffic—without falling in- 
to fresh obscenity? It cannot be 
done.”’ Nor, be it noted, is the 
book itself simply a catalogue 
of filthy items. Only the first 
three chapters and _ pertinent 
citations further on are devot- 
ed to exposition. The bulk of 
the work of some three hundred 
pages is a serious and en- 
lightened discussion of the 
theme. 

Something of the size of this 
monstrous trade and its finan- 
cial magnitude can be surmis- 
ed from the estimate given by 
the Postmaster General that the 
gross mail order revenues reach 
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a half-billion a year. Obscene 
films bring their peddlers at 
least $200 million a year. The 
Kefauver Committee heard tes- 
timony of one operator who 
traded in two million lewd pho- 
tographs annually. A police in- 
spector in Washington told of a 
dealer who had a card file of 
five hundred negatives indexed 
according to type of perversions 
depicted. An _ MIllinois dealer 
maintained a fleet of trucks to 
supply his distributors. Another 
operator utilized a chart to con- 
tact his salesmen from Syra- 
cuse and Utica to Birmingham 
and Atlanta. The gross reve- 
nues of a Mary and Louis Ta- 
ger who operated one of the 
largest “factories” on the West 
Coast averaged three thousand 
dollars a day or about a million 
a year. Since the Committee’s 
hearings (in 1955), the Post Of- 
fice Department thinks that the 
racket has roughly doubled. 


One can. only speculate in 
fear and trembling what this 
tide of filth can effect. It comes 
as almost incredible news that 
some psychologists are inclined 
to treat the matter lightly. We 
lay no pretence to a knowledge 
of psychiatry but neither do we 
hesitate for a moment to ac- 
cept the authority of J. Edgar 
Hoover. It is noteworthy, in 
fact, that all professional peo- 
ple connected with law enforce- 
ment share his views — which 
is good enough for us. Hoover 
stated flatly: ““We know that in 
an overwhelmingly large num- 
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ber of cases sex crime is as- 
sociated with pornography. We 
know that sex criminals read it, 
are clearly influenced by it. I 
believe pornography is a ma- 
jor cause of sex violence. I be- 
lieve that if we can eliminate 
the distribution of such items 
among impressionable children, 
we shall greatly reduce our 
frightening sex-crime rate.” 
Another man of experience, 
Dr. Nicholas G. Frignito, chief 
neuropsychiatrist and medical 
director of the Philadelphia 
Municipal Court testified before 
the Granahan Committee: “An- 
tisocial, delinquent, and crimin- 
al activity frequently results 


from sexual stimulation by 
pornography. This abnormal 
sexual gratification creates 


such a demand for expression 
that gratification by vicarious 
means follows. Girls run away 
from their homes and become 
entangled in prostitution. Boys 
and young men who have dif- 
ficulty in resisting the undue 
sexual stimulation become sex- 
ually aggressive and generally 
incorrigible. The more vicious 
delinquent or psychopathic type 
may become an exhibitionist, a 
rapist, a sadist, a fetishist. He 
may commit such antisocial 
acts aS arson, pyromania, or 
kleptomania, which are often 
symbolic sexual acts.” 

The Kefauver Committee 
queried police chiefs around the 
nation on the connection be- 
tween indulging in such pur- 
suits and becoming involved in 
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crime. Almost without excep- 
tion they agreed that lewd pho- 
tographs and magazines stimu- 
late latent sexual desires among 
adolescents and tend to trigger 
serious sex crimes. One police 
officer could not recall a single 
arrest in a juvenile sex case 
in which quantities of porno- 
graphy were not found in the 
offender’s possession. Inspector 
Harry Fox of the Philadelphia 
police department told the 
Granahan Committee in 1959: 
“My men search all juveniles 
taken into custody. I wish I 
could lay before you the pile of 
obscene pictures ripped out of 
magazines and valued as cher- 
ished possessions by these boys. 
We destroy them with a lecture 
—but many times this is ‘clos- 
ing the barn door after the 
horse has been stolen.’ The 
damage has been done.” 


A mountain of such testimony 
has been erected in House and 
Senate hearings; it is matched 
by other evidence laid before 
state investigating committees 
in New York, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts. This material 
daily is falling into the hands 
of adolescents; the volume of 
commercialized obscenity is 


steadily increasing; and the 
consequences are _ shockingly 
ugly. 


The ‘Liberal’ Position 


It is sad to see that some of 
the so-called “Liberals” can 
manage to ignore all this, but 
these strange people, out of all 
touch with reality, madly pur- 
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sue their chosen phantoms. They 
feel noble and brave and dedi- 
cated and ‘‘engaged.” No doubt, 
this career offers its own re- 
wards, as virtue is said to do— 
in an equally vague formula- 
tion of a supposed ethical first 
principle. But it is not our 
business to evaluate their rapid 
subjective states while dogmati- 
cally they denounce any dog- 
matism except their own. In- 
stead, just listen to one cute 
story that Kilpatrick tells: 

After a brief, but essentially 
brutal outline of a “novel” pro- 
duced by an ex-convict who 
served two and a half years in 
San Quentin for pimping and 
pandering, Mr. Kilpatrick re- 
cords the melancholy fact that 
at his trial a professor of Eng- 
lish and a “respected L.A. book 
editor” appeared in defense of 
this low character. The poor 
befuddled witnesses could see 
no essential difference between 
the inexpressibly crude and ig- 
norant scrawls of this illiter- 
ate, by no means juvenile, de- 
linquent and the works of 
Faulkner, Hemingway, and 
James Joyce (not that our lines 
offer any approbation of these 
three!). 

The purveyor of smut is na- 


turally quick to size upon the 
presence of this quirk and to 
capitalize on -it; or his more 
erudite lawyers are. A certain 
Samuel Roth for example man- 
aged to carry his case all the 
way to the Supreme Court. 
Roth, it seems, was the author 
of a stinking journal called 
American Aphrodite. A smart 
tactician, he deliberately play- 
ed upon the expressed sympa- 
thies of “liberals and intellec- 
tuals’” who respond to censor- 
ship automatically and stupid- 
ly. 

In an open letter to the Post 
Master general, he hypocritical- 
ly invoked names of the illus- 
trious dead to defend his 
“rights.”” Wrote Roth, in part, 
“Our language, the language of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson, of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, of Clay and Daniel Web- 
ster and Henry Adams is the 
source of our power as a peo- 
ple. From it sprung the Magna 
Carta and the Common Law. 
As my part of this great tra- 
dition I want freedom of speech 
as a publisher . . .” And there 
were nincompoops who could 
applaud this!—G.J.G. 


(to be continued) 


India allowed only 24 new missionaries to enter her terri- 
tory in the year 1958. Fifteen were nuns and nine priests. 
Three of the nuns had special qualifications for working among 
lepers. Forty-five applications were made for entry; twelve were 
refused and nine are still under consideration. The policy of the 
country is to admit only those missionaries who have special 
qualifications for humanitarian work. 
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Today’s Biblical Question 


WM. L. NEWTON, S.S.D. 


dee old problem which went 
by the name “The Biblical 
Question” arose out of a defense 
of the Bible which was being 
ruthlessly torn apart by a ra- 
tionalist criticism on the one 
side, and on the other by the 
archeological investigations in 
the ancient East. The very suc- 
cess our professed biblical scho- 
lars are having in this defense 
seems to have created another 
problem, especially for priests. 
This is the difficulty of accept- 
ing a good deal of what is offer- 
ed as an answer to the questions 
that plagued the Scriptures a 
generation ago. The impression 
is rather general that too much 
is being conceded; in fact, that 
_ so much has been conceded that 
one hardly knows what to hold. 
There prevails as a consequence 
a sense of uncertainty, if not a 
state of confusion in the matter 
of biblical interpretation. Of 
this we are all aware. 


It is also commonly known 
that the great encyclical on the 
Scriptures, the Divino afflante 
Spiritu (1943), is in no small 
way the occasion of this new 
biblical question. Pius XII, the 
author of that document, antici- 


Pastor of St. Mary’s Church, 
Elyria, Ohio, Msgr. Newton has 
been associate editor of this maga- 
zine from the start. 
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pated both novel interpretations 
and a grave reaction. He surely 
had no intention of creating the 
kind of upset which is so dis- 
turbing to the clergy today. His 
encyclical should be read again, 
by both scholar and cleric, for it 
is not unreasonable to assume 
that in the light of its directives 
a better view can be had of this 
recently developed question. 

The problem is not entirely 
new. There seems always to 
have been some resistance to 
any departure from our Catho- 
lic traditions concerning the 
Bible, a species of fundament- 
alism. More than 50 years ago 
a whole book was written in 
condemnation of Fr. Van Hoon- 
aker’s great commentary on the 
Minor Prophets merely because 
it dealt with the Hebrew text 
instead of the Latin Vulgate. It 
is in recognition of this disposi- 
tion that Pius XII asks that we 
judge the labors of the scholar 
with equity and justice and with 
the greatest charity. He adds: 
“All should abhor that intem- 
perate zeal which imagines that 
whatever is new should for that 
very reason be opposed or su- 
spected.” A few years after 
issuing his encyclical, Pius had 
occasion, in the Humani generis 
(1950), of rebuking another in- 
sidious outcropping of this ‘“‘in- 
temperate zeal.” 
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This reactionary attitude has 
never received much official 
sympathy. As late as 1958 Pope 
Pius, in one of the last actions 
of his pontificate, indicated how 
persevering was his encourage- 
ment of Catholic scholars. In a 
message to the First Catholic 
International Conference on 
Biblical Studies he insisted that 
the scholars pursue with con- 
fidence their austere but im- 
portant researches. He could as- 
sure them that they ‘‘contribute 
greatly to the salvation of souls, 
to the progress of the Catholic 
cause, to the honor and glory of 
God, and achieve a task inti- 
mately bound up with the duties 
of the apostolate.” Such langu- 
age, and the absence of any 
criticism, indicates clearly 
enough that at least he was in 
no way disturbed by the intense 
activity stimulated by his en- 
cyclical. 


That the Holy See is kept in- 
formed of the fear entertained 
by so many of the clergy, in 
other countries as well as in our 
own, may be seen in another 
episode. At the very beginning 
of his pontificate, Pope John 
XXIII summoned a few of the 
leaders of the Catholic biblical 
movement and_ interrogated 
them on this very question. It 
is obvious that some complaints 
had reached hig. Yet he must 
have been content with the 
answer he received, otherwise 
we might have expected some 
official announcement. 
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A Cautionary Note 

There is, however, on the 
other side, an implied and ex- 
pressed caution to the Catholic 
scholar in the Divino afflante 
Spiritu. It is true that Pope Pius 
says that the “skill and genius 
of Catholic commentators may 
and should be freely exercised” 
in an effort to solve the many 
complex problems remaining in 
the Scriptures. His implication, 
like that of Leo XIII, is that this 
is to be done in pursuance of the 
directives in his encyclical. Leo 
had counseled the exact observ- 
ance of the canons laid down in 
Providentissimus Deus. All the 
decrees of the Pontifical Bibli- 
cal Commission were a warning 
against the adoption of princi- 
ples that were not as_ yet 
thoroughly tried. Pius XII could 
himself express regret over 
those commentaries which in- 
terest themselves only in ex- 
pounding the material or scien- 
tific aspect of the Scriptures. He 
urges as a duty the employment 
of literary criticism by the 
Catholic exegete, but he quali- 
fies the statement in adding that 
it must be used with prudence. 
In the Humani generis the same 
Holy Father had to warn of 
certain excesses in interpreta- 
tion. 

Some further guidance to the 
scholar, very much in the way 
of limiting his horizon, may be 
discovered in the ultimate pur- 
pose of all papal documents 
touching the Scriptures, from 
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Providentissimus Deus to Di- 
vino afflante Spiritu. This is, 
perhaps, in the first place the 
defense of the Word of God and 
the doctrines of the Church. But 
beyond this the anxiety of the 
Church is to make the Scrip- 
tures better known and loved, 
to make this source of spiritual 
edification, this Letter from 
God our Father, more available 
and fruitful to His children. 
Pope Pius expresses this with- 
out ambiguity in stating that the 
scholar should set forth in par- 
ticular the theological doctrine 
in faith and morals, and that his 
duty is to help theologians, 
priests, and the faithful. Condi- 
tions, and with them the direc- 
tions of the Holy See, had 
changed greatly between 1893 
and 1943. Yet Pius was repeat- 
ing only what Leo had insisted 
on. The aim of the Church has 
never altered: the execution of 
her. sacred trust as custodian of 
this exalted gift of God. 


Source of the Disturbance 


Yet, in substance, the Divino 
afflante Spiritu§ incites the 
Catholic biblical scholar to take 
advantage of all modern, ap- 
proved principles of biblical 
criticism in his quest of the full 
meaning of the divine message. 
He does not hesitate to describe 
as a duty of the exegete the 
judicious employment of text- 
ual, historical, and _ literary 
criticism. The reasons for this 
are provided in the encyclical; 
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and they can be appreciated by 
anyone who has followed the 
recent developments in these 
sciences. 


And it-is right here, in the 
execution of this commission, 
that our present disturbance 
finds its source. It is inevitable, 
when these.sciences are brought 
into play, that many older in- 
terpretations, some of them 
rather sacrosanct, will be set 
aside as no longer tenable; it is 
equally unavoidable that newer 
views, some of a radical nature, 
be brought to light. Anyone, 
therefore, who has known and 
still firmly adheres only to the 
traditions of a generation ago is 
bound to be shocked. The point 
at issue, however, is not this 
disturbance in itself, but wheth- 
er the Catholic scholars are go- 
ing beyond their commission. 


It would not be fair to the 
clergy to maintain that the 
scandal they take is always 
scandalum pusillorum. A learn- 
ed French convert who had once 
sat at the feet of the leading 
Protestant critics accuses our 
Catholic scholars of merely 
adopting principles that a few 
years ago they were fully en- 
gaged in refuting. There does at 
times appear to be some validity 
to this charge. A great deal that 
is presented under the guise of 
progress is hardly new; it is 
only the acceptance, if even in 
a somewhat purified form, of 
theories and systems propound- 
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ed outside the Church genera- 
tions ago. Parallel with this is 
the distressing tendency on the 
part of some of our Catholics to 
treat very gently, if not to re- 
ceive, more recent views that at 
bottom are essentially opposed 
to our philosophy. 


There might be advanced 
some apologia for this policy: 
the making use of what is good 
in the worst of systems. There 
is less justification for the Cath- 
olic scholar losing sight of the 
ultimate purpose of his efforts: 
making the Scriptures better 
known and loved, and more 
spiritually effective for the 
faithful. There is little excuse 
for advocating a new interpre- 
tation merely because it is new; 
much less, of course, merely be- 
cause it is startling. Some of 
the older interpretations have 
such sacred associations that 
they enjoy a privileged tenure, 
and they should not be disturb- 
ed unless the substitute contri- 
butes clearly and greatly to a 
better appreciation of the divine 
message. There are instances in 
recent Catholic biblical litera- 
ture, and that of a popular 
character, in which this canon 
has not been observed; and it 
is here that our current uncer- 
tainty finds its basis. 


Undue Haste 


A further cause of our vexed 
question may be found in what 
appears to be a hasty applica- 
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tion of principles that are as yet 
theoretical. In approving the use 
of critical methods in Catholic 
exegesis Pius XII assumes that 
these methods have attained a 
high degree of security. Our 
scholars have a function in 
bringing these methods to ma- 
turity. They have also a duty of 
pursuing their investigations. 
Much of this research, however, 
is still a kind of probing, yes, of 
groping; as such it is a proper 
concern of the scholar, and 
should be discussed with other 
scholars. Its conclusions should 
not be offered to the faithful 
until they have passed the se- 
verest tests. In this respect also 
our Catholic literature on the 
Bible is often enough at fault. 
When, however, we are dis- 
posed to castigate our Catholic 
authors, we should find it much 
easier to have that patience with 
them, and that charity towards 
them, that is requested by the 
Holy Father, if we appreciated 
more the difficulty of their task. 
It is indeed ‘‘austere” and com- 
plicated. Our confusion might 
be only a reflection of the con- 
fusion that marks biblical re- 
search in general. One respect- 
ed authority admits that Protes- 
tant interpretation lies in a heap 
of ruins. Cardinal Bea observes 
in a recent article that there is 
not one system which attempts 
to explain Old Testament orig- 
ins that can be accepted with- 
out grave reservations. The past 
generation has witnessed the in- 
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vention of many systems and 
theories which were at first 
hailed as “brilliant,” but which 
now are either entirely aban- 
doned or still exist in greatly 
modified form. One has the feel- 
ing that there is something de- 
cidedly tentative about our 
current biblical study. 


We should consider also the 
fact that the sciences bearing 
today upon biblical study have 
become so numerous and so ex- 
tensive that hardly any scholar 
can be regarded as an expert in 
all of them. There is a neces- 
sary trend towards specializa- 
tion. The immediate conse- 
quence of this is the depend- 
ency of one interpreter upon 
another. Hence much that is 
published today, whether on the 
Bible as a whole or on any of 
its parts, remains a matter of 
opinion, a good deal of it bor- 
rowed. This is specially true of 
those types of biblical criticism 
which are most likely to pro- 
duce novel ideas: textual, his- 
torical, literary. 


‘A New and Richer Age’ 


Yet, granting that not all the 
biblical sciences have quite 
come of age, it would be most 
inaccurate and unjust to con- 
tend that nothing has come of 
today’s diligent investigations 
except the interpretations we 
resent and the state of uncer- 
tainty we suffer. The contrary 
is certainly true. We are living 
in a new and richer golden age 
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of Catholic exegesis. And we 
have reached this stage because 
our Catholic scholars, obedient 
to the wishes of the Holy See, 
are applying themselves. so 
zealously to their arduous work. 
Not all have been conspicuously 
successful in their efforts; per- — 
haps some have lost the proper 
perspective. But on the whole 
we enjoy means of knowing, 
and of coming to love the Scrip- 
tures such as have not been 
available to any other genera- 
tion. 

Our “new biblical question” 
is an experience of the clergy 
in general. When looking for 
someone to blame they quite 
understandably turn towards 
the professed biblical scholar. 
But the case is not that simple; 
they have themselves no little 
responsibility for the existence 
of the problem. All the encycli- 
cals on the Scriptures are an en- 
couragement directed to the 
scholars, urging them on to 
their heavy work. This is the 
means to the end. The end itself 
immediately involves “all in 
Holy Orders.” In this, as in all 
other aspects of their office, the 
clergy are the mediators. On the 
one side they have the men en- 
dowed by God with the talent, 
the inclination, the zeal for a 
labor of eminent spiritual sig- 
nificance and severe in its de- 
mands. On the other side are 
the faithful, for whom God’s 
word is finally destined. How 
essential, then, is the position of 
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the clergy in this whole divine 
program! E aay 
Our Share in the Work ‘ 

Leo XIII pointed this. out 
when he appealed to priests to 
devoutly read, piously meditate 
and earnestly preach the Scrip- 
tures. Benedict XV is no less 
earnest in his repetition of this 
appeal. The Divino afflante 
Spiritu contains the same mes- 
sage, but Pius XII prefaces it 
with the words: “After they 
have themselves by diligent 
study perused the sacred 
pages.’? The term “study” takes 
on some emphasis in the context 
of the encyclical, and in the 
light of our present scientific 
approach to the Bible. The 
priest, therefore, must go be- 
yond a devotional use of the 


eB Scriptures; he cannot meditate 


them effectively, and he cer- 
tainly cannot preach them ac- 
curately without some previous 
study proportioned to current 
biblical investigations. 


Everyone has a right to a 
hearing before sentence is pass- 
ed. The hearing to which the 
exegete has a right is at least a 
careful reading of the available 
literature, now fortunately so 
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abundant, in which their views 
find justification. The clergy 
also must keep abreast of de- 
velopments in the sciences that 
affect the Scriptures. Even this 
may not remove all surprise or 
prevent all shock. But surprise 
and shock will be much more 
readily overcome by anyone 
who is conversant with the 
basic principles upon which new 
interpretations are based. 

If we are, therefore, in a state 
bordering on confusion relative 
to what can be or ought to be 
held in our interpretation of the 
Bible, some fault is to be 
acknowledged both by the 
scholars and the clergy in gen- 
eral. The way out of this sad 
situation, it would seem, is to be 
found in a more accurate ob- 
servance of the letter and spirit 
of the Divino afflante Spiritu. 
Without this we shall fall be- 
hind the progress being made in 
the biblical sciences; without 
this our uncertainty and dissat- 
isfaction will continue to grow. 
The losers in the game will be 
all who are involved in it: the 
scholar will lose his way, the 
priest will fail in his office, and 
God’s message will not reach 
His children. 


In 1912 the Gulu Mission in Uganda had not a single Cath- 
olic in its 30,000 square miles—nearly the size of Ireland. Today, 
out of a population of one and a half million there are 346,500 
Catholics and 16,400 under instruction. There are 24 mission 
stations and some of them have congregations of more than 
20,000 Catholics. Yet there are only two or three priests to 


minister to them all. 
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Surprising 


Vernacular Developments 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


PEOPLE going to Pittsburgh 

for Liturgical Week this 
year set out with the happy 
glow of America’s genial State 
of the Question debate between 
Fathers O’Brien and LaFarge on 
“The Language of the Liturgy” 
(8/20). In Fr. O’Brien’s analy- 
sis “the most urgent need of the 
Church in all the countries of 
the world” is more vernacu- 
lar in the liturgy. Both the au- 
thors were agreed that the 
Fore-mass, up to the Offertory, 
ought to be said and sung in 
the language of the people. Both 
agree that the Canon remain in 
Latin. In one important phase 
Fr, LaFarge goes farther, in 
asking to be allowed to read 
the Last Gospel in English at 
the end of the Mass: “I fail to 
see much merit in Latin, on the 
other hand, as a translation of 
Scripture; for Latin, after all, 
is not a ‘sacred’ language, and I 
do not think that reverence is 
aided by mere unintelligibili- 
ty.”’ What neither of the authors 
could have foreseen, even six 
months ago, was that a Holy 
Mass, with the Fore-mass_ in 
English, and consecration in the 
traditional liturgical tongue, 
was actually ‘‘on display” at 
the Pittsburgh Week in the By- 
zantine seminary. 
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Reflections after Pittsburgh 


“Discussions on the vernacu- 
lar tend to become intermin- 
abie,” suggested Fr. Julian 
Stead, O.S.B., at Pittsburgh, be- 
cause no one knows what the 
next step will be, or how we 
will like it. America intimated 
that the Week in Pittsburgh, 
under Bishop John J. Wright, 
would weigh the challenges of 
the vernacular movement. 
While no general topic dealing 
expressly with the question of 
language in Catholic unity had 
been scheduled for the Pitts- 
burgh Week, many speakers 
naturally showed deep concern 
about it. 

In packing my own bag I 
took special care of a short but 
careful plea for some vernacu- 
lar in Mass and Office. I had 
formulated this for presenta- 
tion in connection with Mrs. 
Ryan’s paper, but unfortunately 
one hapless sentence began with 
a qualified negative: “I did not 
see how we were ready yet for 
much vernacular in Mass... .”; 
(but badly needed some). Noth- 
ing else registered: wires went | 
out; concerning vernacular in | 
Mass I was opposed to it. No | 
proof; no qualification. The | 
matter so stated — and so fla- | 
grantly mis-stated—the entire 
“weighing” in the press was | 
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there at an end. Wherever I 
turned for days on end my ‘‘op- 
position” to vernacular shouted 
at me. One editor did me the 
honor of having me veto Fr. 
LaFarge. 


Without attaching undue im- 
portance to the vernacular “re- 
porting” of the Pittsburgh 
Week, other considerations, the 
very recent grants in favor of 
modern vernacular in the East- 
ern Rites, and the text of rele- 
vant directions in the new rub- 
rics that have just come to hand, 
prompt me to speak out again, 
on these latest developments. 
The matter of letting the Mass 
itself speak to Christians, our- 
selves included, is of vital inter- 
est to the Christian world. This 


time I will not be opposed to 


“much vernacular” at Mass, but 
definitely in favor of some. 


‘Post-Pittsburgh’ Catholics 


Pope John XXIII, on April 1, 
1960, inaugurated a policy that 
can have incalculable effect in 
advancing this worldwide prob- 
lem of liturgical language. This 
policy permits Eastern Rite 
priests, and Roman Rite priests 
with bi-ritual privilege, to cele- 
brate the Divine Liturgy in the 
current vernacular of the con- 
gregation, the  consecratory 
“core’’ only being kept in the 
ancient tongue of the service. 
IT had been told that such a Mass 
affords a singularly moving ex- 
perience, as correspondents 
wrote me from Burlington, Vt. 
This year’s official diocesan 
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workshop there on the liturgi- 
cal movement had as climax of 
the season the celebration of 
Divine Liturgy in English (Ana- 
phora excepted), with Fr. Casi- 
mir, O.S.B., as celebrant, and 
with the congregational partici- 
pation led by Fr. Healy, chant 
instructor of the Jesuit novices 
at Lenox. 

“The Byzantine Rite has a 
major role in the plans of His 
Holiness, Pope John XXIII,” 
said Bishop Fulton Sheen in 
mid-July; he mentioned China 
and Africa as possible mission 
fields for Eastern Rite Cath- 
olics. 

Thus, the ‘O’Brien-LaFarge 
Dream Mass,” Holy Mass with 
the Fore-mass in English, and 
the anaphora, or canon, in the 
ancient, liturgical language, 
was celebrated each evening 
during the Pittsburgh Week, at 
the great Byzantine seminary 
there. The evening I attended I 
came away teeling I had heard 
Mass, in the literal audio- 
meaning, more than ever be- 
fore in my life. For the first 
time I had the thrill of hearing 
St. Paul’s great message “her- 
alded”’ in words my mother had 
taught me in childhood; and so 
the Gospel, the Creed and the 
Our Father. 

Archimandrite Bresingham 

After the Pittsburgh Week 
the mail brought a letter from 
Right Reverend John Bresing- 


ham, Archimandrite of the 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church, 
Ecumenical Patriarchate of 
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Constantinople, written from 
Arleta, California. He urged in 
friendliest terms that he 
thought, as an interested out- 
sider, American Catholics cer- 
tainly were ready for a controll- 
ed use of vernacular at Mass. 
He waxed eloquent over the 
success of the current vernacu- 
larization program his Church 
is now completing. Thinking his 
views might be read with inter- 
est by Catholic readers in gen- 
eral, I asked him if I might 
have a message from him. Un- 
der date of September 11 he re- 
peated his good wishes in a let- 
ter of three full pages. I shall 
take pains to bring the entire 
letter to public notice else- 
where, contenting myself now 
with his final paragraph. 


There must be a beginning. 
The Church, Father, in seek- 
ing to be all things to Her 
people must truly adhere to 
this aim and here in the 
United States where it is so 
badly needed, the vernacular 
should be used wherever and 
whenever it can be used. In 
no other part of the world is 
there any greater danger to 
the Faith of our people be- 
cause of the multiplicity of 
secularizing influences con- 
stantly bearing on their spiri- 
tual life. The Church owes it 
to Her divinely-inspired mis- 
sion to draw to Her those 
whose separation is due to a 
lack of understanding and 
whose very heritage is in- 
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timately associated with the 
vernacular. Conformity will 
come with Faith and Dogma 
— the vernacular will remove 
the barriers of misunder- 
standing and give new mean- 
ing to our joint Faith. 
Fraternally in IXC: 
Fr. John, 
Archimandrite. 


A Pittsburgh woman, Elea- 
nor Buntag, had a sensitive and 
discerning article in America 


(9/10), ‘The Mass Is_ the 
Same.” This brings out force- 
fully that while the Mass 


is the same from country to 
country, its Sunday celebration 
everywhere adapts itself to the 
differing peoples, country by 
country, even district by dis- 
trict. The point is not without 
relevance on receiving Mass- 
regulations drawn up in Rome 
by individuals with little defi- 
nite information as to the way 
they apply to Mass-celebration 
in a far-away place. At the end 
of his long pontificate Pius XII 
formulated the great ringing 
principle we here italicize: “The 
nature of the Mass demands 


that all who are present take | 


part in it, each in his own prop- 
er way.” 

To publish this to the ends of 
earth he had drawn up very 
detailed regulations on sharing 
the riches of the Mass with the 
people. On that occasion, as far 
as my knowledge goes, Rome 
published for the first time 
minute regulations for lay Mass- 
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attendance, all calculated to 
help win the people out of sil- 
ent spectator-participation. In 
the United States these regula- 
tions pose a stiff problem of let- 
ter vs. spirit, for, as it happens, 
they almost wipe out and ban 
all the Low Mass modes of ac- 
tive participation, building up 
for 20 years and more, and, in 
particular, as far as this in- 
volves Low Mass vernacular. 


“Must I extinguish active 
participation as we now have it 
(bishops are asking) and put 
the people back into silence, in 
the hope that direct participa- 
tion in Latin at Low Mass will 
somehow result from the impo- 
sition of the papal document?” 
Doubtless most bishops scrutin- 
ize the Instruction to see what 
hints it affords as to their lib- 
erty of interpretation in carry- 
ing it out. 


Hence the mitred shepherds 
of the Latin Rite are all the 
more grateful for the formal 
hint they now have in the rub- 
rical codex bearing on _ this 
point. As printed in Acta Apos- 
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tolicae Sedis for 
(643) one finds: 

272. The nature of the Mass 
demands that all who are 
present should take part in it, 
each in his own proper way. 

But the several ways in 
which the faithful can share 
in the _ all-holy Sacrifice 
should be so regulated (mod- 
erari) that, every danger of 
abuse being kept away, the 
chief purpose of this active 
participation should be se- 
cured, namely; a fuller wor- 
ship of God and the edifica- 
tion of the faithful. 

This active participation in 
the Mass is treated at great- 
er length in the Instruction 
on Sacred Musie and the Lit- 
urgy issued by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, Sept. 
3° £958; 

Pope John, at the time this 
Motu proprio was issued, said 
the codex of rubrics was being 
issued at this time, so that, with 
it in hand, conciliar action on 
liturgical reform can be laid 
out. The Church is under safe 
guidance in his hands. 


August 15 


Church of England in Trouble 


Anglicans report a big decline in their numbers in Eng- 
land. Officially they have ten million members in the church, 
but only two and a half million are Easter Communicants— 
that is, fully practicing adherents. The number of marriages in 
1910 was 583 per thousand of the population; now it is 496. 
The proportion of baptisms is lowest since 1890. In nine years 
the number of children attending Anglican schools fell from 
17.2 per cent of the school population to 14.7. In the same time 
the Catholic school children rose from 7.2 to 7.6 per cent. 
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Patrick Speaks for Himself — 


FRANCIS MACNAMARA, O.P. 


Most people, I fear, think of 

St. Patrick as a shadowlike 
figure of remote and misty 
antiquity about whom next to 
nothing can be known with cer- 
tainty. Ask any educated man 
in New York or Chicago or 
Dublin or San Francisco about 
the Saint as March 17 draws 
near; you will find unplumbed 
depths of embarrassment, much 
genuine loyalty but little real 
knowledge. Your friend will 
probably have taken it for 
granted that all the facts about 
St. Patrick are lost in a cloud 
of scholars’ disputes, and that 
only academic people could dis- 
entangle from the web of words 
woven around his life a single 
fact or reliable date. 


Two Documents 


The position is not at all so 
bad. There are extant two 
genuine documents written by 
the Saint — his Confession (of 
less than 6,000 words — it can 
be read in an hour) and his let- 
ter to Coroticus, one-third the 
length of the Confession. Both 
documents have come unscath- 
ed and glorious through all the 
searching tests of higher criti- 
cism. You can enjoy and profit 


We practically had to stop the 
presses for this late arrival from 
Dublin. 
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by them secure from the cavil- 
lings of academicians. 


The treasures are available in 
English, too, either in Newport 
J. D. White’s translation or in a 
new translation by the Irish 
Jesuit Fathers. The cost is a 
matter of some 20 cents, but the 
rich store house of spiritual 
wealth must not be any the less 
valued on that account. Reading 
these documents we shall at 
long last be able to shed the 
inept picture that the statues 
and paintings of St. Patrick so 
often give us. 

The rather  inane-looking 
bishop, clad in green with the 
bunch of snakes at his feet on 
the greensward, is but a poor 
substitute for the real St. Pat- 
rick, the dynamic figure who 
has been compared to Moses, to 
Paul of Tarsus, to Augustine of 
Hippo. Listen to Professor Eoin 
MacNeill of Dublin after a life- 
time of Patrician study: ‘No 
man has ever left so strong and 
permanent an impression of his 
personality on a people, with 
the single and eminent excep- 
tion of Moses...” 


The Real Man 


When I re-read the Confes- 
sion to prepare this article I was 
struck by St. Patrick’s strong 
devotion to the ever-present 
God, by his humility, by his 
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Magnificat-like gratitude to 
God Who wrought so much in 
him, by his easily-wounded 
sensitivity at betrayal and dis- 
loyalty. Notable also is his 
dread of even appearing to 
“cash in” materially on _ his 
wonderfully successful mission. 
“I would not take from them,” 
he writes, “even the price of 
my shoes.” Like St. Paul, he 
wrought with his hands and 
took the utmost care that the 
ministry of God might not be 
brought into disrepute. Princes 
often endowed his churches, 
convents and schools. He asked 
no more. 


Like St. Augustine, and much 
later Cardinal Newman, St. 
Patrick, at the close of his life, 
was struck by the pattern 
which, by God’s mercy, emerg- 
ed from the tangled skein of 
events and experiences. In the 
perspective of calm old age he 
saw that Providence had fitted 
his apparent failures into a per- 
fect plan. And when all is said 
and done, that is the only suc- 
cessful vantage point from 
which to write any life-story. 


“And this is my confession 
before I die .. .”’ St. Patrick is 
full of splendid Christian opti- 
mism and boundless faith. 
There is no boastful gossip, no 
banal garrulity. He sings the 
mercies of the Lord. 

“TJ, Patrick the sinner, the 
most unscholarly and the least 
of all the faithful and a man 
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despicable in the eyes of very 
many ...I was like a stone ly- 
ing in the deep mire, and He 
that is mighty came and in His 
mercy lifted me up, and in truth 
raised me high and set me on 
the top of the wall. And there- 
fore I ought to cry out loud that 
I may render thanks to the Lord 
for His great benefits...” 

How our heart must thrill to 
the words of this heroic man 
who braved exile and hardship 
and misunderstanding and 
treachery (his best friend be- 
trayed a sacred confidence) 
that he might gain souls to 
Christ. There is nothing vague 
or sentimental in the powerful 
Scriptural tone of Patrick’s 
humble Confession. 


The Rising Splendor 


St. Patrick prayed on Croagh 
Patrick that the Irish people 
might never lose the faith, and 
now each year (on the last Sun- 
day of July) thousands climb 
this Mayo mountain in holy pil- 
grimage to do penance and to 
offer thanks to God for the 
graces He has showered on this 
“most faithful nation... the 
island of saints and scholars.” 
Of the Irish, Pope Pius XI once 
said that they are like God’s 
pure air: they are everywhere 
and doing good. 

Even before he died in his 
beloved Ulster (near where he 
had landed in 432 A.D. with the 
authority of Pope St. Celestine 
I), Patrick saw the _ rising 
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splendor of the young Irish 
Church with its thousands of 
converts, its bishops, priests, 
monks, and consecrated virgins. 
But for all this his cry was: 
Non nobis, Domine, non nobis 
sed nomini tuo da gloriam. 

He recalls how unfitted he 
was, how lowly, how unlettered. 
He had been six years a slave 
and had come late to his sacred 
studies. Here are his words: 
“Who am I, O Lord, or what is 
my calling that Thou hast work- 
ed together with me in such di- 
vine power? .. . But I pray 
those who believe in and fear 
God, if they stop to regard my 
writing and accept it which I, 
Patrick the sinner, composed in 
Ireland, that they will not at- 
tribute to me, an ignorant fel- 
low, all that was done or prov- 
ed by God’s pleasure. But esti- 
mate it and credit that it was 
all the free gift of God.” 


In the Full Stream 


St. Patrick’s love and knowl- 
edge of Holy Scripture are most 
striking. Remember that then 
all books were hand-done; a 
single copy of the Gospels might 
be a prince’s ransom. We so 
often forget that men like St. 
Patrick had nothing like our 
modern facilities for. getting 
books or references. I take one 
page of the Confession at ran- 
dom — the last. The Saint 
quotes the Psalms, the Epistle 
to the Romans, St. Matthew, 
Isaias, the first Epistle of St. 
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Paul to Timothy. He is certain- 
ly living and writing in the full 
stream of Christian tradition. 
Every page of the Confession 
and the Letter to Coroticus is 
steeped in the doctrinal content 
of the inspired text. 

He opens his letter to Coroti- 
cus: “%, Patrick the sinner, ut- 
terly unlearned, am a Bishop 
appointed by God in Ireland. 
Most certainly what I am I have 
from God .. . I am compelled 
by zeal for God and the truth 
of Christ .. .” So he protests 
against the slaughter by the 
soldiers of Coroticus of many 
of “the innocent Christians 
whom I in countless numbers 
begot to God and confirmed in 
Christ.”” And in a passage of 
Pauline splendor Patrick states 
his authority to rebuke, to en- 
treat, to teach: “for I am an 
ambassador of Christ my God.” 
He states the Catholic doctrine 
of death, judgment, hell or 
heaven, in sound § scriptural 
terms, stands four-square 
against the world, the flesh and 
the devil. 

The ‘Lorica’ 

He often went in peril of his 
life. His prayer for grace in 
every danger deserves to be 
known the world over. It is call- 
ed the “Breastplate” or Lorica 
of St. Patrick. Here is an ex- 
cerpt: 

I rise up today calling on the 

mighty Trinity, 

Christ with me, Christ before 

me, 
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Christ behind me, Christ in 

me, 

Christ under me, Christ over 

me, 

Christ on my right, Christ on 

my left, 

Christ in the heart of all who 

think of me, ; 

Christ in the mouth of all who 

speak to me, 

Christ in every eye that looks 

at me, 

Christ in every ear that hears 

me. 

First, last, and all the time 
Patrick was a man of prayer: 
witness the lasting success of 
his work. He tells us that while 
yet a slave (from the age of 16 
to 22) he “prayed a hundred 
times by night and a hundred 
times by day... And before 
daybreak I used to be roused to 
prayer in snow, in frost, in rain, 
and I felt no ill effects. Nor was 
there any sluggishness in me... 
because then my spirit was fer- 
vents .22 

Patrick was probably nearly 
90 when he wrote that. We can 
all examine our consciences and 
see how far we are really his 
children by this standard. Our 
soft age with its world-weari- 
ness and superficiality could not 
but benefit by a return of early 
Christian documents such as 
these. 

The Saint’s writings teach us 
also charity, prudence, forgive- 
ness, a right zeal for God’s 
honor. A Spanish proverb tells 
us that it is only at the full tree 
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; a 
that stones are thrown. Patrick’s 
success stirred up jealously and 
resentment. Objections caused 
his Superiors to question his 
fitness for his mission. The 
Saint’s Confession shows no 
egotism, vindictiveness, or self- 
pity; his concern is that religion 
should not be disgraced. 


It is likely that Patrick’s mis- 
sion was financed from the 
great monastery of St. Hon- 
oratus in Lerins where he had 
studied for sacred orders. Aux- 
erre and Tours may have help- 
ed. St. Hilary ‘says that St. 
Honoratus received such alms 
that he was able to help the 
foreign missions. What a mod- 
ern note that sounds. 


To conclude, there is no justi- 
fication whatever for accepting 
a hazy, sentimental and inaccu- 
rate picture of the Saint who is 
honored by cathedrals, church- 
es, convents and schools, from 
Armagh to Atlanta, from Dub- 
lin to Dunedin, from Mayo: to 
Melbourne, whose feast brings 
rejoicing from Soho in London 
to Fifth Avenue in New York. 
The writings of St. Patrick of- 
fer an <attractive doorway to 
reality. Across the centuries 
they call us’ to love the Scrip- 
ture, to face our _ vocation, 
wherever it may lead, with 
prayer, with courage, and high 
daring, Christ on our right... 
Christ on our) fefte.. .° the 
power of the Trinity to shield 
us. 
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‘Night Shall Be No More’ 


LEO J. TRESE 


Bi aged ee probably for the last 

time, I visited my classmate 
and longtime friend, Father 
Ben. He was in an oxygen tent 
and too weak to speak to me 
beyond a whispered, ‘Hello, 
Leo,” of recognition. Suddenly, 
and more vividly than before, I 
apprehended that Ben’s ordeal 
is one that awaits me too, per- 
haps much sooner than I think. 
With a mental image of myself 
in Ben’s place, I have come 
home to make my meditation 
for today. 


The ascetical experts all tell 
me that I should meditate fre- 
quently on death, but it is not 
easy to do. It is not easy actual- 
ly to see myself in the act of 
dying. Considering how cer- 
tain the event is, it is amazing 
how unreal the fact of my own 
death can seem to me. It was 
especially difficult to be deep- 
ly impressed by the thought of 
death when I was younger. 
Death was so far in the dis- 
tance and there was still so 
much of life to be tasted, so 
many things still to be done 
and so many victories still to 
achieve. Other people died, 
yes; but I should not die—not 
for ages and ages. 


The book of which this is a chap- 
ter is scheduled for publication 
next fall by Sheed & Ward. 
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A priest dies 


Perhaps it was the very fre- 
quency of my contacts with 
death that dulled my sense of 
my own mortality. Week after 
week I knelt beside an endless 
succession of corpses to pray 
the rosary. Week after week I 
stood at the head of countless 
open graves to recite the Bene- 
dictus. The sight of death be- 
came as familiar as the sight 
of the crucifix on the wall of 
my room, too familiar a sym- 
bol to move me. It was so easy 
to forget that the succession 
of funerals was not an endless 
one; to forget that for me there 
is a plainly discernible termin- 
us and that the last one in the 
series will be my own. A death 
in my own family or the death 
of a friend had a sobering ef- 
fect upon me for a brief per- 
iod. But, like soft sand closing 
over a footprint, the world 
quickly closed in to fill the 
momentary emptiness left by 
death. Life went on as usual. 
Life resumed even before the 
realization that, ‘This, some 
day, will happen to.me,”’ was 
more than half-formed in my 
mind. 

It has become somewhat 
easier to meditate on death as 
I have grown older. At the age 
of 50 I recognized that even by 
the most optimistic expectation 
I was well past life’s halfway 
mark. Then my vague uneasi- 
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‘NIGHT SHALL BE NO MORE’ 


ness at the funeral of a con- 
temporary was not so lightly 
dismissed. The vast expanse of 


‘time which streched ahead of 


me at age 25, limitless time 
for adventure and achievement, 
had been sharply foreshorten- 
ed. Instead of saying, “If I 


should die,” I now began’ to 
say, “When I die.” 
No Urgency 


Yet, even this nascent reali- 
zation that death is something 
which will happen to me as it 
does to others, carried no feel- 
ing of urgency. Other men die 
at age 55 or 60, but it would 
not happen to me. At 50 I was 
confident that I had at least 
another 20 years ahead of me. 
Now, at almost 60, I find my- 
self thinking contentedly of all 
the men who still are alive and 
vigorous at 80, and if I live 
to be 70 I am quite sure that 
I shall be taking as my norm 
some well-preserved oldster of 
85. It is indeed a human oddity, 
how we can hasten towards 
our inevitable date with death 
and take so little notice of the 
steadily diminishing distance to 
that most crucial moment. 


Today at Father Ben’s bed- 
side I wondered what thoughts 
might be in his mind. It will 
be much more profitable now, 
as I sit here beneath the sanc- 
tuary lamp, to ask what 
thoughts may be in my own 
mind when I shall lie, perhaps 
much sooner than I think, up- 
on my launching pad — poised 
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for my filght into eternity. Let 
me seriously face, for once, the 
fact that I am going to die and 
let me see whether the reali- 
zation will have any bearing 
upon my _ present sense of 
values. Let me for the moment 
split my personality and stand 
quietly aside and watch my- 
self die. 


The Last Illness 


There I am upon my hospital 
bed, only my head showing a- 
bove the smooth covers — 
smooth because I have not the 
strength to disturb them by a 
movement. Beside the bed a 
bottle of glucose hangs and 
flows, drop by drop, through 
the needle in my arm. The 
drops are designed to give me 
the last possible moment of that 
time which once seemed to me 
to be inexhaustible and to pro- 
long to the ultimate limit the 
life which I lived as though it 
never would end. 


In truth, however, these are 
not drops of life. They are the 
final countdown for my ap- 
proaching flight. Whether I 
really can hear the steady drip 
or whether it is only my im- 
agination, I find myself count- 
ing the drops, impersonal and 


inexorable, as they close the 
narrowing gap. “One... two 
wo three ya LOUL . 5. 7 Where 


will the count end, I wonder? 
At what number will the drip 
cease and the glucose begin to 
back up in the tube before the 
nurse can close the valve and 
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withdraw the needle from my. 
cooling arm? 

The nurse leans over me to 
wipe my parched mouth with 
a dampened sponge and lets a 
little of the water trickle 
through my parted lips. I think 
fleetingly of my upper plate, 
carefully wrapped in tissue and 
laid away in the dresser 
drawer. I am too weak to wince 
but I would if I could. I re- 
member how self-conscious I 
was about my teeth. I never 
would be seen without my den- 
tures, yet how little I now care 
about my naked gums; or about 
any other of my many vanities. 
It will be the undertaker who 
will unwrap the teeth and fit 
them for the last time into my 
mouth. “I wouldn’t be caught 
dead without them,” I think I 
once remarked. 


Holy Viaticum 


I know that I am going to die. 
My doctor has been honest with 
me and so has the _ hospital 
chaplain, Father Fred. It is a 
week since Fred anointed me. 
This morning I was unable to 
swallow, which means that yes- 
terday’s Holy Viaticum was my 
last. I wish that I might have 
realized yesterday that it was 
to be my last Holy Communion; 
I might have savored more 
those moments of union with 
my Lord. I wish that I might 
have known, that Sunday a 
month ago, that I was offering 
Mass for the last time. It would 
have made a difference. 
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“We should offer every Mass 
as though it were to be our 
last.” I remember reading that 
somewhere a long time ago. 
But I never really believed that 
any particular Mass would be 
my last and I could not pre- 
tend what I did not believe. I 
don’t suppose that one priest 
in 20 Ras any intimation, in 
his final ascent to the altar, 
that this is to be his last Mass. 
We can only try each day to 
offer our Mass with becoming 
reverence. I hope that my 
Judge will grant that I have 
tried to do that. 


It is a good thing that the 
doctor and the chaplain have 
told me that I am to die, be- 
cause my family and friends 
insist upon practicing a well- 
meant deceit. ‘“‘You’ll be out 
and around again in a few 
days,” they tell me, or words 
to that effect. I really cannot 
blame them. In former days I 
have practiced just such deceits 
upon others. So I have smiled 
in answer (until today I still 
could smile) and have made 
no effort to expose my friends’ 
pious fraud. I know that it is 
hard for them to come to visit 
me at all. It is so hard to find 
anything of importance to say 
to a dying man. He doesn’t care 
who won the election or the 
World Series or the football 
championship. He doesn’t care 
what boner the bishop pulled 
or what kind of mess Father 
xX has made of his parish. He 
has more important things to 
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think about now, things of sur- 
passing importance. 


With Intended Deception 


Then too, in spite of St. 
Paul’s “O death, where is thy 
victory?” we who are healthy 
do look upon death as a kind 
of defeat. To admit to a friend 
that we know that he is going 
to die is as embarrassing as to 
admit to him that we know 
that he has been disciplined by 
his Ordinary. So, my visitors 
have left my room with the as- 
surance that they will see me 
again in a few days, although 
they and I both know that we 
shall not meet again until 
(please God) in heaven. Father 
Charlie, good old Charlie, was 
the only hero of the lot. He sat 
by my bed and prayed the ros- 
ary for me aloud. He wasn’t 
afraid to let me see his tears 
as he left, saying, “I'll be in 
again, Leo, if there is time. In 
the meantime I’ll be praying 
for you. And don’t you forget 
me when you get there, you 
hear?” 


But now there is a No VISsI- 
TORS sign on the door and no 
longer any need for friends to 
dissimulate. I am alone with the 
nurse, dozing and awakening, 
conscious of a creeping chill in 
my hands and (feet. My 
thoughts are erratic, my weak- 
ened brain cells sputtering and 
stalling like a balky engine. 

I think once more of the 
emptiness of my conceits. I 
think of the well-tailored suits 
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and the smart-shop linens in 
my closet at home which are 
so useless now to cover my 
nakedness in judgment; of my 
album of press clippings in 
which Jesus will be not one 
whit interested; of the hand- 
some car which I cannot drive 
down this last one-way street; 
of the diplomas and the doc- 
toral hood which buttressed my 
ego but which will not at all 
impress my Master; of the 
praise and the attention which 
I used to lap up like a cat at 
a saucer of milk but which 
have no power to fortify me 
for the ordeal ahead; of my 
silly feeling of self-importance 
which will not at all awe or 
discourage the worms who 
soon will invade my carcass; of 
my lake-front cottage and the 
plans I made for eventual re- 
tirement; ‘“‘Thou fool, this night 
do they require thy soul of 
thee.” 


‘Too Late...’ 


Of my sins I think, too, and 
of the folly of ever having 
sought pleasure or self-satis- 
faction apart from God. I re- 
cognize the folly now, yet at 
the time of my derelictions an 
angel from heaven could no 
more have swayed me than 
Lazarus could have swayed the 
brothers of Dives. There is so 
much in the past that I wish 
I might undo, so many hurts 
done to others by my selfish- 
ness, my pride, my temper, my 
thoughtlessness, my bad ex- 
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ample. I grieve that I cannot 
erase them; yet even as I grieve 
I am without distress. The Holy 
Anointing has left me with an 
unshakable confidence in the 
mercy of my Lord. What I can- 
not myself undo, I know that 
He in His infinite love and 
power will find ways to rem- 
edy; so that at the end there 
may be no lost soul to point at 
me an accusing finger. 

I hear the door open and 
close and the sound of whis- 
pering, but it is too much of 
an effort to open my eyes. I 
drift for a little into oblivion 
and awaken to the sound of 
voices. Father Fred is reciting 
the prayers for the dying. I can 
distinguish some of the voices 
that answer: my sister’s voice, 
and my nephew’s, and good old 
Charlie’s; he did gét back, then. 

Instead of the invocations, I 
hear a child’s voice through the 
confessional screen, ‘Father, 
I’m going to say a prayer for 
you.” I hear a man’s voice tell- 
ing me, “Father, my wife and 
I can’t ever forget what you 
did for us when we lost our 
boy. We mention your name in 
our night prayers every night.” 
I hear a sweet old lady’s voice 
in the rectory office, “Father, 
I say a rosary for you every 
day.” I hear the grateful voice 
of young Father Jerry on the 
day of his ordination. 


The End 


The voices are interrupted 
by a sob. It sounds as though 
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someone were weeping and I 
should know why but I cannot 
remember why. I only know 
that I feel so cold. There is 
something that I should be do- 
ing but I cannot think what it 
is. Then Father Fred’s strong 
voice sounds close to my ear. 

“Jesus, Mary and Joseph, I 
give. you my heart and my 
soul.” 

O, now I remember what I 
should be doing. I should be 
getting ready to die. I am go- 
ing to see Jesus and Mary and 
Joseph. This is very important. 
I must do it right. The voice in 
my ear seems farther away 
now, farther and farther away. 

With one last effort I clutch 
at my fibrillating mind. 

“Amen,” I make it 
Jesus, "Amen. Jes. 2” 


say. 


This was my meditation on 
death. I pray that the event, 
for each of us, may bear some 
resemblance to imagination’s 
preconstruction. Doggedly per- 
severing in spite of our stum- 
bling and our pettiness and our 
humbling failures, surely we 
priests may hope to win 
through to the promise of the 
Apocalypse. 

“And they shall see his face: 
and his name shall be upon 
their foreheads. And night shall 
be no more: and they shall not 
need the light of the lamp, nor 
the light of the sun, because the 
Lord God shall enlighten them, 
and they shall reign for ever 
and ever” (22:4-5). 
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Some Thoughts on Love 


Precision here is vital 


A learned gentleman with 

whom I was talking the 
other day observed about a lad 
who had come into the psycho- 
logical doldrums that it was 
simply a matter of the boy hav- 
ing loved himself too much. I 
knew what the learned gentle- 
man meant but I am not sure 
that he did. A man cannot love 
himself to much. He may well 
love himself too little or in 
the wrong way, but that is 
a quite different matter. In a 
day of semantic impertinences, 
psychology often entertains a 
proprietary attitude toward 
love rather than a tenant in- 
terest. There are many mansions 
in the house of love. Love is 
the essential stuff of religion, 
of romance, of domestic society, 
of patriotism, and of friendship. 
All of these areas take valid 
though different views of love. 
It is not the exclusive commod- 
ity of any one science or dis- 
cipline and when it is lacking 
in a person or awry, the rem- 
edy is usually compounded ec- 
lectically. 


Hollywood lexicograph- 
ers and the copywriters of Mad- 
ison Avenue have given us an 
amorphous and largely inac- 
curate concept of love that can 


Fr. Finnegan is chaplain of the 
V.A. Hospital at Montrose, N.Y. 
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fit almost any relationship in 
the marts of men. By their 
criteria you can love a beauti- 
ful woman whom you do not 
know, an estate with a kidney 
swimming pool, a wrist watch 
or a summer squash. 


Now it may be very easy to 
love a beautiful woman but 
you must know her first. Love 
is a portfolio of the will and 
must wait upon the reconnais- 
sance of the intellect. You might 
very well discover for instance 
that the beautiful woman likes 
to boil babies or thinks that 
hara-kiri should be legislated 
for all men over 50 because 
they are always, instead of very 
frequently, fools. Aesthetics a- 
part, you couldn’t love her if 
you happen to like babies or 
think that quinquagenarians 
are on the whole an amusing 
and tolerable lot. You would 
have to know her well enough 
to understand what excellence, 
if any, lay behind the image of 
beauty. Moreover, you can’t 
ever love a kidney swimming 
pool or summer squash though 
you might like them immense- 
ly for the simple reason that 
love always intimates identifi- 
cation of some kind. If the mat- 
ter were insisted upon it would 
raise hob with some already 
bizarre theories of projection. 


St. Thomas Aquinas, a very 
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THE CARDINAL'S CAMPAIG 
FOR THE NEW SEMINARY AND HIGH SCHOOL oF 


CCS was privileged to have been asked by 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman 
to direct the $25,000,000 campaign for 


the new Seminary and High Schools. 
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ay “OVER-THE-TOP” 


New York, Dec. 15—Shown after the Victory 
Report Rally at Madison Square Garden 

are His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman 
(second from left), with the Most Rev. J ohn 

J. Maguire, V.G., Auxiliary Bishop of New York 
and Archdiocesan Co-ordinator of The 
Cardinal’s Campaign for the new Seminary 
and High Schools. 


At the extreme left is Rt. Rev. Msgr: Terence 
J. Cooke and at extreme right Vy. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph P. A. O’Brien, Assistant Archdiocesan 
Co-ordinators for the Campaign. 


At the time the photograph was taken the 
$25,000,000 minimum goal had reached 
$35,399,180. On January 31st, the new total 
was $37,250,000 and reports are still coming in. 


Community Counselling Service, Inc. 


Catholic Fund Raising and Public Re/ations 
f Offices Throughout The United States and Canada 
| International Headquarters: Empire State Building, New York |, N.Y., OXford 5-1175 


Other Offices in: 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. You may call, or wire us collect. 
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acute and therefore very simp- 
le observer of the passing par- 
ade, tells us that love always 
involves admiration for the ex- 
cellence of a person. Now this 
may seem a very thin and in- 
discriminate definition for so 
vasty a concept as love, and 
so it is, but the fault here lies 
with ourselves that we are the 
the underlings and not with 
the stars. There are so many 
common things which we can- 
not catch in the jaws of a mi- 
crometer because we cannot find 
simpler parts to measure. 

Love is a common.thing, end- 
lessly proliferated among men, 
praised be the good God. It is 
not quite what the philosophers 
call a primitive idea — one so 
elemental as to preclude fur- 
ther refinement for we do know 
some things about it. And well 
we should, for Christ insisted 
that love is the heart of his dis- 
pensation and with equal insis- 
tence bade us love everyone 
else as we love ourselves. 

I think it is hardly a quibble 
to point out that he did not say 
that we have to like everyone 
else. Like and dislike are often 
a matter of temperament and 
emotion and are more like sul- 
ky servants of the will than 
obedient retainers. It is worth 
mentioning however that the 
saints, those virtuosos of love, 
contrived to camouflage dislike 
artfully and to love, by some 
amazing emotional chemistry, 
those whom they must have dis- 
liked. 
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That is only to say that they 
loved themselves, their creat- 
ed personalities, the image of 
God within them, so intensely 
that they recognized instantly 
or by a syllogism of a second 
or two the same valid reason 
for love in others. They caught 
a very important fact — that 
human dignity is generated not 
only by what a man does or 
does not or by ornaments of 
personality but preeminently 
by what he is. 

There is a large and healthy 
to-do in contemporary thinking 
along the lines of Smiley Blan- 
ton’s Love-or-Perish paradigm. 
Because very often a core of 
hostility to oneself or others is 
described in emotional disturb- 
ance, an awareness that love is 
not only a matter of spiritual 
mandate but a basic and im- 
perious need of all human liv- 
ing is coming home to both lay 
and professional thinkers. 

Spiritually, we fill out 
Christ’s blueprint when we 
love all men as he does because 
they bear the image of God 
within them; psychologically, 
we meet nature’s dictate when 
we give a cup of water to the 
sorriest man because he is God- 
derived as we are and because 
we too have felt or may feel 
someday the same parched 
throat. And we know, whatev- 
er the mechanics involved, that 
the man who loves himself ex- 
clusively and obsessively will 
have few rivals. It all comes 
down to the sanity of sanctity. 
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Dr. Luther’s Mistake 


The root of 


‘] presentday anarchy 


EN though the 16th Century 
has never been proven to be 
.@ the worst as far as morals go, 
it very definitely did need mor- 
jal reform. But here we shall 
{ treat rather the attempt to re- 


.. © form the Church in doctrine. 


The first great exposé-of Ref- 
7 ormation doctrine was Deniflé’s 
Luther and Lutheranism in 


“4 German. This work: has since 
jas # been 
i | (1910-1913). Today even Prot- 
i@ estant historians no longer con- 
<i i) sider it necessary to perpetuate 
| the many myths and exaggera- 


translated by Paquier 


) tions that passed for fact and 


4 @ level-headed judgment during 
‘gf the time the brand new hoax 
yi ¥ was being foisted on the unin- 
7 @ formed and easily deluded pop- 


) ulace. 


But one myth lingers, name- 


tf ly, that Luther was a learned 
9 scholar 


ae in the original Bible 
i ; languages and that the Refor- 


'® mation was the spearhead of a 


| great intellectual movement. 


| The fact, however, is that Lu- 


was neither a Greek 
a Hebrew scholar. But 
} somehow or other men like 
\) Melancthon, Bucer, Ecolam- 
| padius, and even John Calvin 
) accepted Luther’s basic protes- 


1 ther 


This comes to us from San 
Indiana. 
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tant principles, except that Cal- 
vin added his own perverted 
concept of absolute predestina- 
tion. 

As to spearheading an intel- 
lectual movement, we make 
bold to say, rather, that the 
science of theology and Scrip- 
ture study was set back by sev- 
eral centuries and that the so- 
called progress in literature and 
science was not caused, but 
merely accelerated, by the new 
sense of “freedom” and its re- 
sulting secular spirit. In fact 
our great strides in physical, 
mechanical, and electronic sci- 
ence today are unfortunately 
offset by widespread indiffer- 
ence to religious truth and 
moral principle, as is evident 
from surveys made recently, 
including the survey made by 
Look March 29, 1960, pp. 35- 
41. 

Walter Lippman errs greatly 
when he assumes that our age 
is not more immoral, but mere- 
ly more candid and less hypo- 
critical. But widespread toler- 
ance of and indifference to hon- 
esty, integrity, truthfulness, 
teen-age purity, is certainly no 
indication of less hypocrisy. In 
our book, honesty and morality 
do not rest on candor, much 
less on moral callousness and 
loss of the sense of sin. Moral- 
ity must decline with the loss of 
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a sense of responsibility to God 
and society. To consider the 
justification of widespread ly- 
ing and dishonesty as true can- 
dor is sheer semanticism, not 
moral discernment. 


Background of Deceit 


In order. to see the back- 
grounds, religious and moral, of 
our present unholy alliance be- 
tween liberalism and Commu- 
nism, the amoralism of an al- 
most universal conspiracy of 
silence and connivance with 
this diabolical alliance and the 
naive semantic cover-up pro- 
tecting this madness, it may be 
enlightening to study the basic 
principles and basic deceits of 
the Reformation period. 

What is the background for 
our modern labels and seman- 
tics posing as intellectual free- 
dom and moral maturity? Why 
are many of us so naive as to 
equate economic agrarianism 
and democracy? Why are our 
magazines today exposing the 
doctrines and pranks of a dead 
Hitler and at the same time 
propagandizing co - existence 
with Khrushchev? Why do our 
courts see merely an ideology in 
Communist indoctrination and 
new cell formation? Why the 
tenuous’ distinction between 
theoretical and actual subver- 
sion? Why the hypothetical line 
drawn between gross indecency 
and pornography — in refer- 
ence to mailing rights and priv- 
ileges? Why do universities still 
plug for Hiss and still tolerate 
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atheist and immoral teaching 
under cover of academic free- 
dom? In a word, why do we 


mistake moral confusion for — 


civil rights? Why have we to a 
great extent lost our very sense ~ 
of sin? 

The basic reason is that post- 
Reformation, pos t-Rousseau- 


vian and post-Kantian thinking [| 


has perverted our sense of 
truth. Our perverted sense of 
truth has perverted our moral 
sense and this in turn our social 
and political sense of. values. 
Common sense and bitter ex- 
perience teach us that man acts 
as he thinks. If his thinking pat- 
tern is revolutionary, his con- 
duct will in time catch up — as 
it has indeed, for all to see. 


The thinking pattern of today 
begets the moral principles of 
tomorrow. The Catholic theolo- 
gian was ever aware of the fact 
that man’s thinking influences 
his conduct. Our actions may 
for some time be nourished on 
traditional principles but not 
for long. 


False Religious Principles 


Many superficial observers 
and writers have seen in the 
Protestant Revolt a mere 


breaking away from authori- 
tarianism and a commitment to 
liberty of conscience. But these 
observers fail to see that the 
original Reformation was also 
an exteriorizing of redemption 
and of grace. Oddly enough, 
Luther’s obsession with the 
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| subjective certainty of salvation 
was the logical result—or was 
it the cause of his teaching?— 
* total corruption of man togeth- 
‘| er with the practical denial of 
«8 free will. He considered man so 

» corrupt that God Himself could 
} not cleanse him inwardly. 


of Hence the doctrine of the 
© imputation of Christ’s merits— 
ya really obnoxious perversion 
‘§ based on an incurable obsession 
} with scrupulosity, but claiming 
© to be based on St. Paul and St. 
Augustine—both wrongly un- 
».@ derstood. Augustine had over- 
.@ come his early Manichean pes- 
,. simism, but Luther never over- 
.§ came his obsessions, despite his 
.#@ mad efforts to bury himself in 
his work even to the neglect of 
f prayer and Divine Office— 
| obligatory for an Augustinian 
6" @ monk. 

| But here we are more inter- 
“§ ested in his theological princi- 
| ples, which were followed in 
‘fl the main even by those who 
differed with many of his sec- 
"} ondary teachings. This fact re- 
) futes the often repeated but 
| never proven claim that the 
) world was ripe for the new doc- 
} trine and that Luther merely 
.#— ignited the spark of the con- 
ja) flagration. 

Luther’s Principles 


Christ’s merits are merely 
7 imputed, since God Himself 
“¥ could not cleanse man after 
* original sin which totally cor- 
_| rupted all men except Christ. 
. The Blessed Mother was no ex- 
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ception, even though far holier 
than the rest of men. 


The Redeemer was a mere 
substitute for man, not the head 
of the new and revitalized hu- 
manity. Grace was God’s good 
will, favor, mercy, and kindness 
to man. But it fell short of 
making man inwardly holy and 
pleasing to God. 


Baptism, penance and Eucha- 
rist were primarily related to 
forgiveness of sin. All three 
were efficacious signs but not 
in the Catholic sense of pro- 
ducing or even channelizing 
grace to men. They were all 
three signs and testimonials of 
fiduciary faith, signs of divine 
favor and goodness on God’s 
part, signs of divine promise, 
but not sacramental signs and 
coefficients. of divine power 
acting in the soul and super- 
naturalizing our faith and our 
good works. 


True faith, on the contrary, 
is not a mere fiduciary trust, 
but rather a divine power en- 
abling man to take as true all 
that God reveals. Forgiveness 
is a sacrament, a divinely given 
power to heal the inner wounds 
of our soul, not merely to de- 
clare or testify to divine par- 
don. And that which was prom- 
ised in the Old Testament has 
become fulfillment and reality 
in the New. Hence, it is absurd 
to claim that the Sacraments of 
the New Law are not superior 
in nature and power to the 
signs, symbols, testimonials and 
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promises of the Old Law. In the 
light of such reversions to mere 
shadows and types, it is evi- 
dent that the sacramental prin- 
ciple is sacrificed 


In some quarters there is new 
emphasis on key words like re- 
generation, new birth and new 
life in Christ. These are mean- 
ingful only in proportion as the 
notions of redemption, grace, 
and sacrament are given a true 
inward and Catholic meaning. 


True Concept of Grace 


Without denying that Christ 
was sacrificed for us vicari- 
ously, we hold that He is the 
head of the Mystical Body (the 
Church) and that we become 
members by the sacrament of 
baptism, by faith in all His 
teachings, and by obedience to 
the vicar of Christ. Further- 
more, by faith we mean the 
acceptance of all divinely re- 
vealed truth on the authority 
of God revealing and as au- 
thoritatively interpreted by the 
divinely appointed bishops un- 
der the primacy of papal juris- 
diction. Redemption and grace, 
for us, are the imparting, not 
the imputing, of divine life. 


Christ indeed lives and acts 
in us through the life-giving 
promises and the _ inspired 
word; then by faith in Christ 
as God, as teacher, as Redeem- 
er, but also as Sacrament. Re- 
deeming grace or divine life 
initially is infused into the soul 
in baptism, the first and most 
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necessary of life-giving sacra- 
ments. 


This life in Christ or Christ- 
life in us is renewed by the 
sacrament of forgiveness, by 
which sin is blotted out, not 
covered up. The old humanity 
of sin is inwardly cleansed by 
the redeeming blood of Jesus, 
our Head, from whom it is 
transmitted to us through bap- 
tism in the first instance and 
through continuing contact 
with Christ by sacrament and 
prayer. Baptism is therefore 
not merely an initiation rite or 
ceremony but a life-giving sac- 
rament making us’ inwardly 
pleasing to God, because there- 
by we become _ adopted chil- 
dren of God, as Christ is the 
natural Son of God. 


In short, baptism is the sac- 
rament of initiation into the 
divine life with God, making 
us children of God by adoption, 
as Jesus was His natural Son 
by personal union with the 
Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. Hence, divine life in us 
does not make us_ gods but 
merely participators in some 
mysterious way of divine life 
on a level infinitely below that 
of the Incarnate Son of God. 
Baptism makes us members of 
Christ. 


Confirmation is a sacrament 
which makes us_ soldiers in 
Christ’s battle against Satan, 
sin, the disorderly lusts of the 
flesh, and pride of life. 
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_ @ forgiveness, 
iG but not concupiscence. It im- 


Penance is the sacrament of 
blotting out sin, 


k@ parts inward grace and holi- 


‘¥$ ness — which, however, 


can 


ti } be forfeited by personal sin. 
ti Christ forgives us vicariously 


i@ and 
' Penance 


retry | 


sit | Catholics and also 


) f through the 


)@ sorry and 


® ment. 


duly empowered 
priest, provided we are truly 
resolve to serve 
instead of Satan, sin, 
unruly concupiscence. 
requires faith, love, 
and sorrow, but these are 
merely the conditions for for- 
giveness by the grace of God. 


In case of 


Christ 


necessity for 
in case of 
Catholic 


people outside the 


* Church in good faith and sin- 
| cerity of conviction — God also 


forgives sin outside the sacra- 
In no case does He 
merely impute holiness. He im- 


parts it, as it has been said, 
i either indirectly or vicariously, 
f or else directly. 


The sad results of making 


} Holy Orders and matrimony 
1 mere ordinances by Luther and 


"4 the whole Protestant tradition 


| are everywhere evident. Even 


"i Luther himself in a sermon at 


& 
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Wittenberg admitted 
results of his new evangel. 
More dissension, more strife, 
more ill-will and more moral 
and social disorder were the 
acknowledged results of his 
teaching. And there are sincere 
and devout Protestant leaders 
today who are fighting this 
ever increasing moral and so- 
cial strife and disorder with- 
out very much success. 


Why do they not get back to 
Christ’s teachings instead of to 
a mere “acceptance” of Him 
as their personal Savior? Why 
do they not get back to the 
sacramental principle and the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ? Why do they not 
repudiate once and forever the 
paralyzing principles of imput- 
ation and fiduciary faith? Why 
do they not interpret St. Paul’s 
opposition to the Judaizers in 
the light of the Gospel and the 
entire body of Pauline teach- 
ing? Is this too dear a price to 
pay for a complete return to 
Christ and His Church (based 
en the apostolic succession) or 
shall we go down further along 
the liberal highway? 


the sad 


The Faith in India 


India has now nearly six million Catholics—5,717,600 to be 
accurate. This is the figure in the latest year book. The new 
figure represents an increase of 10 per cent over the past three 
years. There are 5,860 priests in India of whom 4,448 are In- 
dians. Of the 1,400 brothers only 331 are foreigners and there 
are 2,100 foreigners among the 16,369 nuns. 
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That Encouraging ‘Push’ 


E. F. GARESCHE, S.J. 


aeHE range of priestly influ- 

ence is. almost unlimited. It 
is bounded in fact only by the 
time: and energy which one in- 
dividual can command. Most 
priests live in the midst of 
Catholic layfolk, in a parish, 
where all about them the trials 
and tribulations of daily life 
weigh on the people. If the 
priest merely sits in the rectory 
many. will come to him for help 
and counsel. If he makes con- 
tacts outside, this widens to 
that extent the range of his in- 
fluence. He gets to know, 
through the sympathy of his 
heart and his understanding 
mind, how many there are in 
need of various helps and con- 
solations. Beneath the appear- 
ances which people keep up be- 
fore the world, he comes to 
realize how much loneliness, 
suffering, and discouragement 
creep into many lives. 


In the course of his priestly 
ministry he is obliged to relieve 
some of this spiritual want and 
misery. In the confessional, if 


he keeps in mind the need of” 


This is the last we shall be hear- 
ing from dear old Father Garesche 
for some time. God called him a 
few months ago. He was a lawyer 
who entered the priesthood and 
filled his ministry with works of 
zeal. He had a special devotion to 
the missions. May he rest in peace. 
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Giving ‘the good word’ 


applying remedies to the hurts | 
and weakness of those who 
come to him, he will speak 
words of encouragement and 
counsel. But it is useful for a 
priest to set himself to consider 
seriously how well and how 
often he exercises what we 
may call the apostolate of en- 
couragement. 


Many, even among good 
Christians, grow down-hearted 
at times because of interior 
struggles and trials or exterior 
vexations. The teachings of the 
Church are high and holy. Ev- 
ery Catholic is called to be 
Christlike. But to put Chris- 
tianity into action in the face 
of the difficulties, temptations 
and weaknesses of our human 
nature is a very different mat- 
ter than hearing a consoling 
sermon. Hence it is a great act 
of charity to encourage and 
hearten those who have good 
will but are overburdened with 
their troubles or are too con- 
scious of their weakness and 
unworthiness. 


Every priest is, like His Mas- 
ter Christ, a spiritual physician, 
a healer of souls. The sacra- 
ments are great sources of 
healing which he dispenses day 
by day. In the sacraments a 
spiritual encouragement, a 
heavenly consolation comes 
from the hands of Christ to 
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the heart of the recipient. But 
the words of the priest have 
their own almost sacramental 
power and the good Catholic 
»people listen to his words of 
-encouragement with more faith 
‘and hope and love than they 
‘would give perhaps to any 


Perhaps we do not realize 
.,.@ enough how much young folk 
“@need encouragement and how 
much good the priest’s encour- 
agement can do them. It is dif- 
ficult for us to recall, unless 
wa we have an _ extraordinarily 
“i§ good memory, just how we felt 
mf and judged when we were 
(a0@ young. But it stands to reason 
if that all young people are re- 
;t}@ latively unsure and wondering 
,¥@ about what future they should 
f seek or what the future will 
i bring to them. The priest, ex- 
yv@| perienced in dealing with hu- 
-man nature and interested in 
/ the young people under his di- 
rection, can often appraise 


iif sibilities more accurately than 
’ they themselves can do. 


i To point out their talents 
rand good qualities and also to 
‘| indicate their defects and faults 
) against which they have to 
; guard and which they ought to 
44 correct is a distinct service to 
, young people who are trying 
1 to find their way to their place 
} in the world or who are stand- 


} ing at the crossroads where 
1 childhood runs into adoles- 
4 cence. The influences which 
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determine a young man or a 
young woman in the choice of 
his life work are sometimes 
very slight and passing. We re- 
member a distinguished Catho- 
lice physician who told this 
story about his choice of medi- 
cine as a profession. 


“J had an uncle,’ he said, 
“who used to take me out 
walking. At that time I was in 
the Johns Hopkins Preparatory 
course for Civil Service. Once, 
when we took a long walk, my 
uncle spent the whole time 
telling me of the advantages 
and opportunities of studying 
medicine and of his own regret 
that he had not, when he was 
my age, definitely decided for 
medical school. When we set 
out on the walk,” the doctor 
continued, “I had not the least 
idea of becoming a_ doctor. 
When we came home that eve- 
ning I had made up my mind 
definitely. The next day I went 
to Johns Hopkins and changed 
to the pre-medico course.” He 
had great aptitude for medicine 
as it turned out and became a 
very distinguished and honored 
doctor. But it was that one af- 
ternoon’s walk and the earnest 
talk of his uncle that had en- 
couraged him to aim at that 
profession. Most priests can 
tell of similar decisions. 


Tread Lightly! 


The priest who studies the 
characters and aptitudes of his 
young friends and tactfully 
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encourages them to what he 
thinks they ought to do is ex- 
ercising a very fruitful apostol- 
ate of encouragement. He must 
take great care that they do 
not feel he is guiding or dom- 
inating them. To some young 
characters the very thought 
that they are being steered or 
roped-in is enough to make 
them struggle against the in- 
fluence. 


What we have said is parti- 
cularly true in the matter of 
the priestly or religious voca- 
tion. Wise and prudent encour- 
agement here is a great service 
to the Church and to the in- 
dividual soul. Much study and 
observation has convinced us 
that God gives a religious or 
priestly vocation to many more 
than ever follow it. When we 
consider’: how simple a vocation 
is, that it needs only the fit- 
ness, the willingness, based on a 
supernatural motive and ac- 
ceptance of a bishop or religi- 
ous superior, we can be sure 
that comparatively large num- 
bers of young people have all 
that is required. That many of 
them are gently invited by 
God’s grace to give up all and 
follow Him is clear enough, 
also, to anyone who knows 
many Catholic young folk. But 
it would seem that many vo- 
cations may be lost for want 


of timely encouragement, es- 
pecially on the part of the 
priest. 


Many Catholic young people 
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- wards 


have an exaggerated idea of 
what is necessary to be a good 
priest or Brother or Sister. 
They do not understand that 
religious are not required to 
be perfect, but only to tend to~ 
perfection. Their diffidence and 
timidity about even speaking 
of the subject often prevent 
them from taking any steps to- 
that way of life in 
which their greatest happiness 
and usefulness lie. A word 
from a priest will often break 
the barrier and his timely and 
tactful encouragement will 
keep them trying until they are © 
accepted by the bishop or re- 
ligious superior. Even  after- 
wards his letters or visits may 
be a powerful help to perse- 


‘verance. 


Some priests are outstanding 
in this apostolate of encourage- 
ment of vocations. Scores and 
even hundreds of grateful 
priests and Brothers and Sis- 
ters recall the timely word, the 
friendly advice which started 
them on the way to a consecra- 
tion of their lives to Christ. A 
good deal of self-sacrifice is 
often required on the part of 
the priest to encouraging the 
young but it is repaid a hun- 
dredfold here, and will be more 
amply rewarded when in 
Heaven one may see the fruit 
of his tactful and kindly en- 
couragement. 


The Devoted Celibates 


Another group whom the 
priest will do well to encour- 
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e age and help are 
"™ are 
_™@ single life in the world. The 


| live with 
' sometimes they are not even in 


those who 
striving to lead a_ holy 
‘| number of these, especially of 
“‘) women who for one reason or 


4 another have never married or 


i entered a religious community 
‘ but who wish to lead a devout 
| life in the world, seems to be 
* increasing. At all events they 
are very numerous. They usu- 


7 ally have to make a living and 
wm very often help some aged par- 
“#7 ent or other relation, but they 
/#§ have aspirations after holiness 
\§ and sanctification. 
3 need is advice and encourage- 


What they 


ment so that they can at the 


ut@ same time discharge their dut- 


9 ies and still use their leisure 
| time to the best advantage for 
i personal holiness and the help 
) of their neighbor. 


Quite often the very fact 
' that they know the priest takes 
} an interest in them and realizes 
| that they desire to be holy will 
be a help and an encourage- 
i ment, for these good Catholic 
’ women are often lonely and 
often tempted to be down- 
) hearted. Many, of them do not 
their families and 


the city in which they were 
born and in which they have 
most friends. 


The church societies’ offer a 
certain amount of companion- 
ship and the opportunity for 
good works. But sometimes it 
requires the specia] invitation 
of the pastor to get them to en- 
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roll and persevere. A_ vast 
reservoir of Catholic Action is 
waiting in the ranks of these 
women for the time when they 
shall be properly organized and 
guided in their volunteer ac- 
tivities for the Church. Some 
efforts have been made at that 
organization but so far as we 
know their success is small in 
comparison to the opportunity 
and the need. It is true the or- 
ganization is a_ difficult task, 
but properly planned and pro- 
perly directed by the priest, 
there are great possibilities of 


accomplishment of their or- 
ganization. 

The married also, it goes 
without saying, are often in 


need of encouragement. Since 
Catholic marriage is indissol- 
uble it follows that many, or 
at least not a few, who find 
themselves joined for life to 
someone not as congenial as 
they hoped, are in need of 
counsel and encouragement to 
carry on and establish some 
sort of a workable arrange- 
ment. We all remember the 
story of the two old women 
who met outside of the church 
door after a beautiful sermon 
on matrimony. “Ah,” said one, 
“wasn’t it wonderful, how the 
father spoke about holy matri- 
mony?” “Yes, it was wonder- 
ful,” said the other, “and I 
wish to God I knew as little 
about it as he does.” But as a 
matter of fact the priest does 
know a great deal and by his 
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informed and sympathetic 
counsel he can often do a lot 
to make homes happier and 
marriages a greater success. 


The Elderly 


Another group whose mem- 
bers often present opportuni- 
ties for the apostolate of en- 
couragement, are the old or 
even those who have just pass- 
ed middle age. Some unfortun- 
ate persons grow old before 
their time. They count the 
years and conclude that their 
life is finished instead of using 
the experience they have gath- 
ered and the energy which re- 
mains to them. They waste 
their time or brood upon the 
past. By bringing them in con- 
tact with useful work they still 
can do, enlisting their energies 
and time in Catholic Action 
and showing them how much 
usefulness and joy life may 
still have for them, the priest 
can gradually console them and 
help these people and at the 
same time give to the Church 
the valuable sacrifices of which 
they are still capable. 


Mothers whose families have 
grown and who just sit at 
home, can be encouraged to 
use their time and experience 
in helping in works of the par- 
ish, or in charitable or mission- 
ary enterprises. Not long ago 
one of the good volunteers who 
works at the Catholic Medical 
Mission Board was expressing 
her gratitude for the opportun- 
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ity she had found there to 
make herself useful. “I had re- 
tired from business,” she said, 
“and had nothing on earth to 
do. I was just sitting there 
looking at the wall. When I 
found that by coming here I 
could really be useful and that 
my time was as good as money 
to offer to the missions, life 
had a greater meaning for me 
and I am far happier and more 
contented than when I just sat 
at home and did nothing at 
all.” There are many thousands 
of the same kind, who have not 
the assurance or the initiative 
to offer their services. But if 
the priest tells them where 
they will be welcome and help- 
ful they will be very grateful. 


Finally, the priest may well 
reflect on the apostolate of en- 
couragement which he _ can 
sometimes exercise towards his 
own fellow priests. We some- 
times need one another’s ap- 
preciation, interest, and kindly 
suggestions in order to make 
the most of our great oppor- 
tunities. Over and above the 
official work, so to say, of the 
priest, he can use his free time 
in whatever good work he 
pleases. Some priests have a 
talent for writing, but they 
need to be encouraged to take 
up this laborious and often 
thankless apostolate of print. An 
older priest who has the ex- 
perience, the taste, and the in- 
terest to counsel the potential 
writer and who helps him to 
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§ get started in authorship par- 
takes surely in all the future 
merit of his work. 


It is also often wise to en- 
}) courage young priests to spec- 
1/8 ialize, to take up some parti- 
 cularly interesting and useful 
uM subject in literature, history, 
*y apologetics. Remembering the 
i} homely formula that a man 
7@ ought to know something about 
wo everything and everything 
¢2) about something, we_ should 

@ encourage young priests to 
ef choose some topic which is par- 

(2 ticularly useful and especially 
we interesting and then’ keep 

| studying, thinking about it, in- 
Li quiring, and writing about_ it. 
vil In the course of years such a 
| specialist will become  out- 
i standing for his knowledge of 
} this particular subject and 
| therefore far more useful to 
wf the Church and to his fellow 
‘@ man. 

There are many other ways 
in which priests can encourage 
other priests and just as it is 
' a very noble and holy thing to 
be the means of helping a 
y) young man to aspire and at- 
', joi! tain to the priesthood, so it is 
yf also to help a priest to devel- 


” 


“It was, 
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op the fulness of his powers 
and his opportunities. 


The exercise of this aposto- 
late of encouragement, like the 
quality of mercy, blesses him 
who gives and him who re- 
ceives. To be of an encourag- 
ing, helpful disposition broad- 
ens and widens a man’s char- 
acter. The gratitude of those 
whom he helps and the realiza- 
tion that he is aiding the 
Church and souls will bea 
great reward even in this 
world, though it is only in 
Heaven that he will see the 
real fruits of his apostolate 
of encouragement. 

When we encourage others 
we ourselves are encouraged. 
The help we give to them re- 
acts on our own character and 
disposition. The apostolate of 
encouragement requires and 
fosters an optimistic, unselfish 
and loving character and dis- 
position. Those who give en- 
couragement to others are 
more likely to receive it them- 
selves. In a world with all its 
difficulties, its days of weari- 
ness, the apostolate of encour- 
agement is a treasure for every 
priest. 


+ + 4+ 
A Little Different 


“Patrick,” said the priest, “whiskey is your worst enemy.” 
“But, Father,” said Pat, “wasn’t it only last Sunday you 
were telling us to love our enemies?” 
said the priest, “but I didn’t say anything about 
swallowing them.”—The Irish Digest. 
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Our Sunday Sermon 


ALEXANDER MULLIGAN, C.P. 


FTER the late news on 

Saturday night many priests 
find the first opportunity of the 
week to write their Sunday 
sermon. The busy American 
priest is only too well aware 
that the seven or ten minutes 
in which he preaches the ser- 
mon on Sunday is the only con- 
tact most of the people have 
with the word of God. He real- 
izes that a late hour on Satur- 
day night is not the best time 
for fruitful writing. It does 
have an advantage, however, 
in that it is a time without in- 
terruption, quiet and peaceful. 
And the force of necessity pres- 
ses him to get something onto 
paper. He often wonders, then, 
if that something will be re- 
membered by the people, or if 
anyone will be changed by 
what he says. 


There is one thing of which 
the priest can be sure: if his 
sermons are like buckshot, they 
won’t hurt anyone, or rather, 
they won’t help anyone. Only a 
direct rifle shot will pierce the 
armor of ignorance, indiffer- 
ence or just plain boredom. 
Whenever a priest writes a ser- 
mon, he should plan one speci- 


Stationed at St. Paul’s Monas- 
tery, Pittsburgh, Fr. Alexander is 
himself a convincing exponent of 
the principles he here exposes. 
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Notes from a veteran 


fic theme and one specific mor- 
ale 

The very limited time al- 
lowed for the Sunday sermon, 
of itself, demands consummate 
art from the preacher. The im- 
portance of planning, therefore, 
cannot be overstressed. The ex- 
pression, “I did not have time 
to write a short speech, so I 
wrote a long one,” is only too 
pungent. The priest who plans 
and writes out his sermons can 
be consoled, however, with the 
thought that he will soon have 
a backlog of artistic material 
that he can repeat at various 
times and places, and adapt to 
the changing occasion. 

A major step in planning is 
deciding on a theme. This must 
not be confused with topic. The 
topic is often provided by the 
gospel, the occasion (e.g. Forty 
Hours Devotion), the liturgy 
or the bishop. Unity of topic 
does not provide unity of 
theme. A paper on the United 
Nations that juxtaposes the ac- 
tivities of the highest ranking | 
members of the Security Coun- | 
cil with the field work of U.N. 
engineers in Vietnam is not | 
closely knit, especially when | 
the author intended to write on | 
the courtesy of the U.N. hos- | 
tesses in New York. Limiting, | 
specifying a theme to the bare 
essentials does not of itself li- | 
mit the length of a work. 
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em work of 
ml) The Three Ages of the Spiritual 


OUR SUNDAY SERMON 


A sermon should admit of 
being summed up in one sen- 
» tence, but a book should also 

« be so unfied that the author 
m@: can answer the question, “What 
does your book say?” in one 
- sentence. The two-volume 
Garrigou-Lagrange, 


Life, tells us, for example, that 
grace is the seed of glory. The 
author practically takes us by 


i the hand through the three 


ages of the spiritual life, ex- 


7 | plains every last detail, points 


out errors and dangers, an- 
swers the objections and gives 
inspiring examples. Then when 
he is finished he can say to us, 
“Now do you see what I mean 
when I say, ‘grace is the seed 
of glory’?” 


The theme of Barbara Ward’s 
book, Faith and Freedom, to 
take another example, is equal- 
ly concise. It can be summed 
up in the statement that the 
West cannot survive unless its 
two pillars, faith and freedom, 
stand firm. 


One Theme—One Moral 


The theme of this article has 
already been stated explicitly. 
If the article is well written 
the reader should know that 
the author had this to. say: 
when a priest writes a_ ser- 
mon, he should plan on one 
specific theme and one specific 
moral. The rest of the material 
is added to answer the ques- 
tions of an interested reader: 
“How do I know this is true? 
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How can I make my sermons 
specific? Can you give me an 
example of what you mean? 
Why can’t I tell the people 
two or three things each 
week?” The article could be 
expanded to great length by 
giving more details and exam- 
ples but the specific theme 
would still be retained. 


The priest who writes a ser- 
mon must discipline his think- 
ing into formulating his theme. 
If he insists that he cannot for- 
mulate it, he probably does not 
really know just what he wants 
to tell the people. 

Sometimes he is misled into 
a multiplicity of themes by the 
Gospel of the day. For instance, 
if he reads the story of the 
marriage feast of Cana, he may 
be tempted to talk about the 
power of Christ, the divinity 
of Christ, and confidence in 
Mary. If he tries it he is load- 
ing his gun with buckshot. He 
should not feel apologetic, as if 
he were depriving the congre- 
gation of something, if he sim- 
ply says, ‘‘Today’s Gospel bids 
us turn to Mary in our neces- 
sities,” or “At the marriage 
feast of Cana Christ began to 
reveal His divinity.” 

Having decided on his theme 
the priest must then draw out 
of it a suitable moral. For a 
sermon, unlike a_ catechetical 
instruction, in addition to a 
theme must also have a moral. 
This too, if it is to be effec- 
tive, must be one and specific. 
The average audience is not 
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capable of grasping more than 
one moral from one sermon. 
Even if it were capable of com- 
prehending two or three mor- 
_als, it is very unlikely that 
anyone present would set about 
putting them all into practice. 
It is even less likely that the 
preacher’s rhetoric would be 
powerful enough to stir his 
audience to act in two differ- 
ent directions at the same time. 
Both of the two most power- 
fully moving speeches. of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 
had single and specific aims. 
Brutus’s aim was to appease 
the wrath of the crowd. (“‘“We 
will be satisfied.””) Anthony’s 
aim was to set mischief afoot. 
He succeeded. Had he also tried 
to recruit an army he would 
have failed in both purposes. 


A Theme Without Moral 


It is said that one Sunday 
morning Calvin Coolidge went 
to church while his wife re- 
mained ill at home. She ques- 
tioned Coolidge, when he re- 
turned, about the sermon. 
“What was it about, she ask- 
ed? “Sin,” was the typically 
laconic rejoinder. “But what 
did he say about it?” “He was 
against it.” The preacher was 
a success in so far as he got 
his theme across, but he was 
a failure in so far as he did 
not get a moral across too. 

The moral must be specific. 
“To pray always” is not speci- 
fic. “To pray in time of tempta- 
tion,” is a little less general. 
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“To pray to Christ crucified 
when temptations against purity 
assail us,’”’ is specific and there- 
fore practical and effective. 


Such a delimitation of his 
moral may lead the preacher 
to think that he is not reaching 
a great many in his audience. 
This is not true. It is true that 
there will be many present 
who will not need a particular 
exhortation at that particular 
time. Nevertheless, they will 
absorb it as part of their Catho- 
lic training and background. If 
the preacher feels that the 
people need more than 52 
specific morals each year, he is 
probably correct. He must face 
the sober fact, however, that if 
he preaches 104 specific morals 
each year, he will be lucky if 
26 of them take root. 


The relation between the 
theme and the moral is ex- 
pressed in the _ proposition. 
The proposition includes both 
theme and moral and shows 
how the one flows from 
the other, e.g., “Let us con- 
sider the enormous destruc- 
tion that mortal sin effects in 
the soul, in order that we may 
hate mortal sin with all our 
strength.” This may at first 
seem an artless procedure, and 
it would be if the proposition 
were made the _ introduction. 
Once the attention of the audi- 
ence is attracted, however, by a 
bright, concrete introduction, 
the proposition can be stated 
explicitly. It provides a guide 
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“ii'for the audience through the 
hth sermon. 


Exposition of Truth 


{@ - After the. proposition is 
“§ stated, the body, or the theme, 
\is begun. This section of the 
~ sermon should appeal to the in- 
‘tellect. It is concerned with 
* truth, not action. This does not 
/ exclude stories, for an appeal 
to the intellect can sometimes 
* be a very simple affair. An ap- 
'™6 peal to the will at this point 
"§ will weaken the sermon by dis- 
‘| sipating its unity and coher- 
hence. If a priest is explaining 
i the consecration of the Mass, 
| for example, he should not urge 
i— the people to receive com- 
‘/] munion frequently when he has 
| finished explaining the conse- 
‘¥ eration of the bread, and then 
) go back to the doctrine con- 
# cerning the consecration of the 
wine. In rereading his sermon 
| he must try to notice any signs 
of exhortation or moralization 
«@ in the body, such as, ‘will 
ayo... why.,don’t. you?”’, “do 
f you do these things?” If he dis- 
4) covers any he must eliminate 
_ them and then double check his 
""} matter for coherence. 

i If the theme contains two or 
i three points of explanation or 
;f doctrine these should be sum- 
‘../ med up before the conclusion, 
or moralization is begun. On the 
other hand, if the theme is a 
meditation on the gospel or 
some scene of Our Lord’s Pas- 
sion, recapitulation is not neces- 
sary. Thus, a sermon on mortal 
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sin may have as its theme that 
mortal sin is the greatest of all 
evils. This truth may be de- 
veloped by showing at length 
that it is an insult to God, that 
it damns the soul, and that it 
mocks Christ crucified. These 
three points can be repeated in 
one sentence. Such a recapitula- 
tion will serve as a connecting 
link with the moral. 


The proposition, the body, 
and the recapitulation roughly 
correspond with the Southern 
preacher’s outline, “I tells ’em 
what I’m goin’ to tell ’em, then 
I tells ’em, and then I tells ’em 
that I jes’ tole ’em.” 


A Logical Conclusion 


The moralization should flow 
logically from the theme, so 
that it can be stated, for ex- 
ample, “if these points about 
mortal sin are so, then we ought 
to cleanse our souls from mortal 
sin by making a good confes- 
sion as soon as possible.” From 
then on the preacher must 
strive to move the people to 
action. 

If another point of the theme 
is presented within the morali- 
zation, the power of the appeal 
to the will is weakened. For the 
intellect goes into action and 
the individual is distracted from 
his determination and resolu- 
tions. Stories need not be ex- 
cluded, however, if they are 
told to arouse imitation of vir- 
tue or disgust for vice, rather 
than to explain doctrine. The 
priest should go through his 
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sermons and search out this 
fault of appealing to the intel- 
lect in his conclusion. He must 
cross out any such appeal, even 
if it is a truth that he always 
wanted to tell the people, or 
that he feels will help them 
in a special way. 

If the priest remembers that 
he should plan on one specific 
theme and one specific moral, 
he is well on his way to clearer, 
more forceful, more effective 
preaching. The people have a 
certain right to such preaching. 
There are hundreds of par- 
ishioners who contribute regu- 
larly, yet never ask for a favor, 
never approach the priest with 
a marriage case, never ask for 


help in a delinquency problem, | 
do not require the priest for 
sick calls. But they are asking 
for practical effective sermons. 
They often remember certain 
sermons for many years. They 
might remark that a particular 
priest who had been in their 
parish many years ago always 
had something to say that made — 
you think. They probably never 
thought to analyze those ser- 
mons, but if they did they 
would most likely find one 
specific theme and one specific 
moral. It is within the power 
of every priest to strike home 
just as powerfully if he fol- 
lows the pattern of unity of 
theme and moral. 


According to Cocker? 


A notorious bore was dying. He began to tell a visitor a 
story about a wonderful dog that he once possessed. 

He told how he bought it, what he paid for it, why he 
chose a spaniel instead of a terrier, what he fed it on, how 
he trained it, and how it differed from dogs differently trained, 
and so, by long stages, he approached the story that he declared 
to be true and wonderful, and it could be authenticated by 
Jack Dash who was married to his cousin’s aunt, or was it, let 


me Se€evs)——. 


The poor fellow laboured on, though his breath was going, 
and at last the visitor said: “I really must go now. We shall 


meet some day in Heaven.” 


“Are you sure of that?” asked the fellow. 


“Well, I hope so.” 


“If we do, remind me to tell you about that dog.’—The 


Irish Digest. 
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ii Anticipating Matins 


3 NAT a the new regulations for 
Z| the Mass and Breviary, ef- 


“Qallowed to anticipate both Mat- 
bal ins and Lauds, or only Matins? 


4 L’Osservatore Romano, De- 
icember 30, 1960, carried the 

‘following statement from the 

, Sacred Congregation of Rites: 


» “Since a doubt has arisen 
about the interpretation of nn. 
8144 and 145 of the new code of 
. (rubrics, namely whether, after 

jJanuary 1, 1961, Lauds may be 
/anticipated in private recitation 
\(a solo) from the afternoon of 


ithe following declaration lest 
jany uncertainty remain in a 
}matter which pertains directly 
j}to the public prayer of the 
* § Church: 


» | “1) By n. 144 the anticipation 
‘ait Hof Matins is properly and ex- 
}clusively permitted, whether in 
\ choro or in communi, or a solo. 


} “2) By _n. 145 it is properly 
‘and exclusively determined 
that Lauds, in choro and in 
(communi, may be recited only 
searly in the morning (primo 
| mane), that is without any an- 
} ticipation, and that the private 
| recitation (a solo), which like- 
wise may not be anticipated, is 


The Liturgy and Rubrics 


WALTER J. SCHMITZ, S.S., S.T.D. 


fittingly done at the same time 

of the morning.” 

Rome, December 28, 1960. 
Enrico Dante 
S.R.C. Secretary. 


VoTIvVE Mass 


If a votive Mass (any kind) is 
said on the ferias of the fourth 
class, according to the new rub- 
rics, no Gloria is required (ex- 
cept Mass of our Blessed Moth- 
er on Saturday and the Mass of 
the Angels); but excepting 
these, if no Gloria is said, do 
we say Ite, missa est or Bene- 
dicamus Domino? 


The new  rubries, n. 389, 
say the following about the vo- 
tive Masses of the fourth class: 


“‘a) the Gloria is not said, ex- 
cept in the Mass of the Angels 
on any day, and in Masses of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary on 
Saturday; 


“‘b) besides the collect of the 
Mass, two other collects may be 
said, among which are to be 
numbered the commemorations 
of the Office of the day or those 
occurring in the Office of the 
day, and any collect ordered by 
the local ordinary, and any vo- 
tive collect; 

“c) the creed is always omit- 
ted; 

“d) if the Mass is sung, the 
ferial tone is used.” 


N..90%7 of the--same Mo- 
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tu Proprio states that “at the 
end of Mass is said Ite, missa 
est, to which is answered Deo 
gratias. However: 


“a) in the evening Mass of the 
Lord’s Supper, which is follow- 
ed by solemn reposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and in oth- 
er Masses which are followed 
by a procession, Benedicamus 
Domino is said, and the re- 
sponse is Deo gratias.” 


MissA Pro POPULO 

In a recent article in our di- 
ocesan paper there was a list of 
days on which Mass must be 
said for the people. In that list 
the following were not men- 
tioned: Easter Monday and 
Tuesday, Pentecost Monday 
and Tuesday, Feast of St. Ann, 
St. Lawrence, St. Stephen and 
Holy Innocents. Does this mean 
that the obligation for the Mass 
pro populo ceases on _ these 
days? 

Since this problem has con- 
cerned other priests it might be 
well to list the days on which 
the Missa pro populo must be 
said. According to the univer- 
sal Roman ordo this Mass must 
be said besides Sunday on the 
following days:. 

Circumcision, Epiphany, Pur- 
ification, St. Matthias, St. Jos- 
eph, Annunciation, Monday 
and Tuesday of Easter week, 
Finding of the Holy Cross, Sts. 
Philip and James, Ascension, 
Monday and Tuesday of Pente- 
cost week, Corpus Christi, Sts. 
Peter and Paul, St. James the 
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i) 
Apostle, St. Ann, St. Laurence J 


(Martyr), Assumption, St. Bar- 
tholomew, Nativity of the 
Blessed Mother, St. Matthew, 
Dedication of St. Michael, Sts. 
Simon and Jude, All Saints, St. 
Andrew, Immaculate Concep- 
tion, St. Thomas the Apostle, 
Christmas, St. 
John the Evangelist, Holy In- 
nocents, and St. Silvester. 


ACCUMULATED MASS 
OBLIGATIONS 


A pastor is obligated to 
Masses for the people (pro 
populo). If while on vacation 
he finds it impossible to offer 
these Masses and fulfill his ob- 
ligation, may he fulfill the 
back-log of Masses by offering 
both of these on a Sunday — 
the one which is required—and 
since he must binate or even 
trinate, may he offer more than 
one Mass on Sunday to fulfill 
these obligations? There is no 
obligation of stipend, merely 
can a priest say two or three 
Masses pro populo to satisfy 
the obligation hanging over 
him? 

Canon No. 824 forbids such a | 
practice. It is against the whole | 
spirit of the law forbidding ful- | 
fillment of more than one obli- | 
gation under the same circum- 
stances. Furthermore, we are | 


instructed to offer the Missa | 


pro populo on the day when it | 
it to be said, and if the pastor 
thus obligated cannot fulfill | 


this duty, he should have an- | | 


other priest offer this Mass or | 
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Stephen, St. _ 


ay it at his earliest opportun- 
ty. 
CANDLES AT THE ALTAR 


The new rubrics (No. 527) 


.. low Masses, therefore, should 
mw.) ehe unneeded candlesticks be 
fremoved? 

' Nothing is said about more 
than the required number of 
fcandles on the altar at Mass. 
pWhat is being emphasized is 
§the fact that the required num- 
“Wher of candles be on the altar. 
“ @We do not feel it is necessary 
“to remove all but two candle- 
‘“Ysticks but by the same token 
the altar should not be over- 
““Ploaded with candles and can- 
w @dlesticks. 


THE CHRISTMAS OCTAVE 


| What Mass is said on the last 
three days of the Christmas Oc- 
itave? The new rubrics omit 
“_jithis point after promising to 
jw cover it in No. 70 of the Gener- 
lal Rubrics. One ordo prescrib- 
‘es the third Mass of Christmas 
| (if so, is the last gospel said or 
,not?). Another ordo prescribes 

the Mass of December 30th. 
Number 70 of the new rub- 
rics directs us to find the spe- 
cial rules for the Christmas Oc- 
ttave in the prescriptions of the 
breviary and the missal. On 
Dec. 29 and Dec. 30 we are di- 
"wi rected to say the third Mass of 
od Christmas Day. That particu- 
|lar Mass has the gospel of St. 
| John usually recited at the end 
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of Mass as the gospel of the 
day and a proper, special gospel 
for the last gospel. However, in 
the rubrics of the Missal we 
read that on Dec. 30, the third 
Mass of Christmas is said but 
with the epistle and gospel as 
found in the. second Mass of 
Christmas Day. Since the feast 
of St. Thomas is only commem- 
orated on Dec. 29, the same 
rubric for Dec. 30 would apply 
on the preceding day, viz., the 
third Mass of Christmas Day 
with the epistle and gospel of 
the second Mass. On Dec. 31 
(Sunday) a proper Mass is in- 
dicated. 
BuRNING THE MORTGAGE 

Have you ever heard of some 
simple type of public celebra- 
tion for the members of the 
parish and those not of our 
faith to celebrate the occasion 
of a church coming out of debt? 
If you have any details or sug- 
gestions for such a celebration 
I would appreciate being in- 
formed of the same. We may 
possibly be out of debt by the 
first of February. No doubt in 
a year or two in true Catholic 
tradition we will be right back 
in again. : 

We have never seen or heard 
of any special ceremony for 
such an occasion. May we sug- 
gest a Mass of thanksgiving 
such as is outlined in the new 
rubrics of the Motu Proprio 
effective Jan. 1, 1961. Or one 
may find it more suitable for 
the faithful to attend a triduum 
in thanksgiving. In the event 
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of the latter very appropriate 
prayers can be chosen. In the 
event of the former suggestion, 
permission could possibly be 
obtained for an evening Mass 
at which the faithful would be 
-urged to receive Holy Com- 
munion. 
EXISTING OR FORMER PRIVILEGES 
Does the privilege of antici- 
pating Matins, for perpetual 
members of the Propagation of 
the Faith Society and Catholic 
Near East Association, before 


a 


Sa 


> 


two o’clock, still hold with the | 
rubrics effective Jan. 1, 1961? 

This privilege of anticipating 
before two o’clock no longer 
exists. In the Motu Proprio we 
read the following: “Likewise, 
statutes, privileges, indults and 
customs of any kind whatsoev- 
er, including those that are 
centenary and 
even if they are worthy of spe- 
cial and individual mention, 
shall be revoked if they are op- 
posed to these rubrics.” 


+ 


Bl. Thomas Sherwood, Martyr 


His parents both suffered much for the faith. His mother 
was a sister of Mrs. Francis Tregian, in whose house Blessed 
Cuthbert Mayne was taken. Their son Thomas, one of 14 chil- 
dren, followed his father’s trade of draper, intending, however, 
to cross to Douay and become a priest. 

One day when walking in the streets of London, he was 
seized on the cry of “Stop the traitor!” raised by a youth, Martin 
Tregony, a virulent papist-hunter. His mother, Lady Tregony, 
was a pious Catholic, and Sherwood frequently visited her, and 
Martin suspected him as assisting in having Mass said in her 


house. 


At his condemnation Sherwood declared that the Pope and 
not the Queen was the head of the Church in England, and was 
then most cruelly racked to discover where he had heard Mass. 
He could not be induced, however to betray or bring any man 


into danger. 


After this he was cast into a filthy, dark dungeon, swarming 
with loathsome and ferocious rats, and left it only twice during 
three months to be again tortured on the rack. He had lost 
the use of his limbs, was starving, and searched with pain, but 
no compromising words passed his lips. He was executed at Ty- 
burn, February 7, 1578, aged 27, in the reign of Good Queen 


Bess. 
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immemorial, |. 


{flWhere does 
athe pastor come in? 


— D? lay societies have the right 
“7 to use their funds as their 

“stil members see fit, or do they need 

the permission of the pastor? 


.,@ since the right of the ad- 
_Eministration of its goods lies 
solely with the lay society, the 

‘Yadministration itself, in so far 
jas it does not infringe upon any 
decclesiastical rights, is exempt 
from any ecclesiastical super- 
evision. A society has the right 


/The acquisition of goods trans- 
fers their ownership to the so- 
‘ciety, as long as no conditional 
| Jstipulation stands in the way of 
*Gsuch acquisition. Such owner- 
* [ship includes the right to dis- 
\pose of, invest, transfer, or ad- 
s minister the funds and the 
yproperty according to the 
sstatutes. The statutes in turn do 
inot have to be approved by ec- 
| }clesiastical authority. Therefore 
ithe administration of the tem- 
‘poral goods of a lay society is 
ientirely free from any ecclesi- 
/astical supervision. 

' In no way, then, can the 
} money or goods of a lay society 
, § belong to a parish, even though 
", | the society was established by 
| the pastor himself to aid in some 
i parish activity. The goods re- 
|}main in the ownership of the 
j society, and the pastor has no 
i more rights as a member than 
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any other member. Therefore it 
would be unjust for some of the 
money to be appropriated for 
the benefit of the parish or the 
church without the consent of 
the society, unless the society 
was founded for that purpose. 
No matter how noble the cause 
— as, for example, some neces- 
sary repair of the church — the 
money cannot be used for it. 

Confraternities and _ pious 
unions officially erected by ec- 
clesiastical authority retain do- 
minion over their goods sepa- 
rate from that of the church to 
which they are attached, even 
though these associations re- 
main under ecclesiastical sup- 
ervision. If their goods cannot 
be appropriated by the parish, 
certainly the goods of a lay so- 
ciety, which are not under ec- 
clesiastical supervision, cannot 
be appropriated without the so- 
ciety’s consent. 

The goods of a lay society 
remain fully under its own 
dominion. They remain in the 
ownership of a private group of 
individuals and must be dispos- 
ed of according to their will 
within the limits of the statutes 
as long as the administration of 
these goods does not infringe 
upon the rights of others. 

Being exempt from ecclesias- 
tical supervision, lay societies 
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are not bound by the obligation 
of rendering an account of their 
income. The obligation of ren- 
dering an annual report binds 
ecclesiastical associations. But 
since the advent of the Code 
and the consequent distinction 
between ecclesiastical and lay 
associations the latter are not 
bound by this law. 


How Income Must Be Used 


The use of the goods of a so- 
ciety depends upon the end or 
purpose of the society. Because 
the end is the motive for which 
the members unite, the first ob- 
ject in the mind of the members 
should be the attainment of that 
end. The society has the right 
to those things which are neces- 
sary to attain its end. If money 
or other property is necessary 
to attain the end, it can be ac- 
quired and possessed by the so- 
ciety. If, therefore, the money 
is expended for other purposes, 
then the society forfeits, in a 
sense, the right which it has by 
the natural law to possess goods. 


This does not mean that a 
group of people could not pos- 
sess property for some other 
purpose. But a parish society 
founded for at least a partially 
religious end possesses goods in 
view of its right to attain that 
religious end. If the religious 
end failed totally, the society 
could still possess goods in or- 
der to attain a temporal end. 
But the society would no longer 
be religious in character and 
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would fall from the classifica- | 
tion of lay or parish societies. 
Its right to acquire and possess 
goods to attain a religious end 
would be forfeited because of 
the total disappearance of that 
religious end upon which the 
right was based. 


There is also a question of © 
justice in regard to the use of 
the money of a lay society. The 
administrator is bound in jus- 
tice to use it within the limits 
granted him in the statutes or 
by the members. Alms collected 
or donations received must be 
used according to the will of the 
donor. However, if no stipula- 
tion or condition was made 
when the donation was execut- 
ed, then the society becomes the 
sole owner. 


Apart from this supposition 
the society, without violating 
justice, could use the funds 
for purposes other than the 
customary ones. However, in 
view of what was said in the 
preceding paragraph, the closer 
a society adheres to the attain- 
ment of its end, the less danger | 
there is of its losing its right to 
acquire goods. 


From a legal standpoint the 
goods of.a lay society are not 
ecclesiastical and therefore are 
not subject to the laws of alien- 
ation. Since they are not ec- 
clesiastical they are subject to 
the law of the land. 


(Clarke, “Parish Societies’) 
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‘Help Me, Father’ 
by Eugene T. Bleidorn 


Bruce, Milwaukee 
1960, pp. 134, $3.00 


[“ATHER Bleidorn feels that 
“ many a priest fails to give per- 
~)“Sonal spiritual direction to souls 

1\\{7ho would profit by it mainly be- 

iause of not knowing proper tech- 
.Migues. A seminary course already 

,§vercrowded with subjects has ig- 
“Bored the matter or touched it in 
‘"@heory only. After many years of 
('@fetual practice in the guidance of 
jglMindividuals, Father Bleidorn seeks 
fo do something about it: hence 
vhis book, born of years of success 
bn developing the interior as well 
*s exterior lives of those who have 
fome to him. 


i He shows how in the beginning 
0 encourage people to consult him, 
then how to conduct the first and 
most important of all interviews. 
ide quiets the scruples of the mod- 
»rn young priest who fears the old 
gaboo of a priest-ridden laity by 
insisting that the real soul-guide 
is the Third Person of the Blessed 
{rinity, the Holy Spirit. He steers 
lear of the shoals of the part of 
J", priest-psychiatrist. He insists 

that his book is to arouse the de- 
¢ ifpire of young Levites to help de- 
"“}relop and expand what already 
atl fies latent in the Catholic soul. 


“4 It is the opinion of this review- 
i" yp that any priest using this book 
fas the author wishes it to be used 
ye Swill take courage to add to his 
- joriestly effectiveness beyond altar, 

_fpulpit, and confessional. All of 
iis ]as who do much preaching know 


that we are scattering birdshot, 
hoping that some will hit a target. 
As we reflect, we must wonder 
if a target so hit will not be 
pondering how to go on from that 
point. The preacher has touched 
a sensitive spot. Next, he blesses 
the congregation, descends from 
the pulpit, and then what? 


Father Bleidorn may have start- 
ed something. Some priest read- 
ing his book may take issue and 
write one of his own. Another 
may try it out. No book born of 
such actual experience as the au- 
thor has had can fail to contain 
valuable material to share with 
others. — Stephen Gardner, Win- 
chester, Hants. 


The Four Gospels 
An Historical Introduction 
by Msgr. L. Cerfaux 


Newman, Westminster, Md. 
1960, pp. 145, $3.00 


ous book, in spite of its relative 

brevity, carries considerable 
weight. This is true, first of all, 
because of its author. He is recog- 
nized as one of our leading Catholic 
biblical scholars. His influence is 
such as to justify reference to “the 
school of Cerfaux.” His reputation 
hinges mainly on his position re- 
lative to the large part played by 
oral tradition in the formation of 
the written Gospels. This borders 
on Form Criticism; but it can be 
said that Cerfaux has advocated a 
type of that much abused criticism 
that is for the most part acceptable, 
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and surely most useful. Not all 
Catholic students of the Bible fol- 
low him in detail, but all will 
acknowledge the good accomplish- 
ed by his research. 


As the subtitle indicates, the 
author’s method is largely histor- 
ical: an examination of the cir- 
cumstances out of which the writ- 
ten Gospels grew. This implies 
some study of the interrelation of 
the Gospels, though its primary 
function is not a solution of the 
“synoptic question.” He attends 
rather to the special point of view 
of each evangelist, and thus adds 
greatly to the understanding of 
his work. 


The real value of Cerfaux’s sys- 
tem is that it demonstrates the 
work of divine Providence in giv- 
ing us the Gospels as a permanent 
witness to the “living voice.” They 
appeared at a time when those who 
had seen and heard Christ were be- 
coming fewer and fewer, and when 
incipient heresies had to be met 
with authoritative witness. It was 
imperative that there be -available 
an assured record, such as Luke 
refers to in the prologue to his 
Gospel. 


This is, evidentiy, an introduc- 
tion to the Gospels that departs 
from the usual type. Yet it must 
be regarded as a serviceable, if 
not an essential approach to the 
Tetramorph, the one divine mes- 
sage of the Logos preserved by the 
Holy Spirit in its four forms. The 
date of the original, from which 
this translation is taken, is not 
mentioned. This is an oversight, 
since in a field as complex as this, 
and with an author as active as 
Cerfaux, we can look for progress 
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both in the available data and the 
thinking of the author. 

Still, anyone wanting to learn 
more about the background of the 


written Gospels, and to understand 


the Form Criticism which is so 
generally adopted by Catholic in- 


terpreters, can do no better than’ 


carefully study this little book. If 


nothing else, it provides an excel- — 


lent example of how current bibli- 
cal research of a scientific nature 
serves to promote a better under- 
standing of the Gospels and their 
divine message. — W.L.N. 


I Looked For 
God’s Absence 


by Irenaeus Rosier, O. Carm. 


Sheed & Ward, New York 
1960, pp. 232, $3.95 


ATHER Rosier is not a worker 
priest. He wanted to know at 
first hand by living and working 
in the mines incognito how much 
truth there is in the oft repeated 
charge that the French worker is 
strictly a godless pagan. He ob- 
tained permission to work first in 
the iron mines and later in the 
coal mines. Living in barracks that 
were horribly overcrowded, almost 
without sanitary equipment, with 
monotonous food, away from any 
town with recreational facilities, 


the men surely should have been | 


brutalized. Their language was 
shocking, and at times their morals. 
Never did they attend Mass. Priests 


and Church were identified with | 


the hated “capitalists” who rode 
in cars bought with money squeez- 
ed from the workers (so they be- 
lieved). And yet this Dutch Car- 
melite thinks the workers are not 
basically anti-religious, or atheis- 
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“sie. They are materialistic, easily 
faccept the Communist propaganda; 
‘“Jout when discussing religion con- 
'Sfess to belief in God; and quickly 
Scatch the point that what Com- 
‘“@munism has to offer is at too high 


,, A second iron mine in which he 

Iworked enjoyed much better phys- 
)4,4teal surroundings. But still the men 

‘Iwere dissatisfied. Talking it over 
“with a mine executive, like most 
lof them an enlightened man, Fr. 
——@GRosier said it was proof that man 
Sdoes live by bread aione. Except 
‘for those in charge of the machines 
‘for labor saving the workers felt 
(im that no one was interested in them 
tas human beings. Even good wages 
‘and working conditions were pro- 
vided, they said, because it paid off 
jin higher production. In other 
hw words, man was being used as a 
eans, not as an end in himself: 
he sure road to dehumanization. 


Later on, he went into the coal 
“)mines in the North of France. Here 


p 
aNy 


‘Weonditions were unusually brutaliz- 
ling. The head of the mine threw up 
his hands when the priest told 
him, in response to urging, that 
something should be done. Nothing 
‘would be done. And of course with- 
out religion, which should have 
given the men the dignity of sons 
‘of the living God, brethren of 
'y Jesus, where were they to be rec- 
| onciled, since they were contemp- 


/ | once the theme is hit by the author 
a "oll that Catholicism has been so en- 
| crusted with ceremonialism and 
"| pietism that the common unedu- 
| cated man finds nothing in it to 
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touch his own life. Moral theolo- 
gians have turned the religion of 
divine grace into a legalism like 
that it once supplanted. God fear- 
ing, hard working parish priests 
who took up no offerings, accept- 
ed no fees, were in dispair. One 
such priest told of a group of ten 
miners who met to read the Gos- 
pels together and would go to him 
for help when they were unable 
to understand a certain passage. 
The Gospels, yes; the Church, no! 


The men became attached to Fr. 
Rosier. They had never met anyone 
quite like him. At one mine he 
told his roommates on the day of 
his departure that he was.a priest. 
At first they were incredulous. One 
particular young giant of a man, 
having the next day off, accepted 
the invitation and accompanied the 
priest into the city. There he went 
to confession for the first time in 
years, heard Fr. Rosier’s Mass and 
received Holy Communion. The 
author’s plain, unemotional account 
of this moves the reader to tears. 


This is a book to enthrall for its 
human interest story. But it hits 
the conscience of the priest partic- 
ularly. To read of priests who are 
not interested in the honors of 
their holy calling, whose whole 
lives are devoted not to the ad- 
vancement of self, even spiritual 
self-cultivation, but to the suffer- 
ings and needs of others, makes 
one examine himself. “What took 
me into the priesthood?” The com- 
parison of so many of our lives 
with theirs is shattering. As he was 
descending into the inferno of a 
coal mine in the North of France, 
where men worked absolutely 
naked in the black heat, Fr. Rosier 
remarked, “At the time my broth- 
ers in the monastery will be clos- 
ing their books of meditation in 
preparation for Mass.” — J.C.P. 
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The Edge of War 


by James D. Atkins 
Regnery, Chicago, 1960, pp. xix-318, $6.00 


AN one understand Khrushchev 
who doesn’t believe in Satan? 
Can one credit the Communist plot 
who does not believe in Hell? Hu- 
man malice is limited and can be 
expected to ease sometime, some 
place. Only Satan has made evil his 
good. Communism, then, is Satanic 
in that it has made evil its abso- 
lute: whatever helps atheistic Com- 
munism is good. 


Lenin, at the very birth of Com- 
munism, proclaimed its ultimate 
aim. “As soon as we are strong 
enough to defeat capitalism as a 
whole,’ he warned, “we shall im- 
mediately take it by the scruff of 
the neck.” Now after some 40 years 
Khrushchev sees the time as near- 
ly at hand. “The U.S.S.R. and all 
countries of the socialist camp 
constitute the new world,” he tells 
us flatly. “Over a billion people are 
marching under the banner of 
Marxism-Leninism. Socialist coun- 
tries are successful in their devel- 
opment. Now our forces are 
mightier than the forces of im- 
perialism.” The menace that this 
holds for America he does not hesi- 
tate to describe: “As far as rela- 
tions between socialist and bour- 
geois ideologies are concerned, 
there can be no coexistence and 
we do not conceal this. The pro- 
gressive has been and will be vic- 
torious over the moribund and 
dying.” 

All this is here carefully devel- 
oped and appraised by an expert, 
Colonel Atkinson of the U. S. Army 
Reserve, associate professor of gov- 
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ernment at Georgetown aoa 
ity. He has taught psychological — 


warfare to our armed forces, has 


been consultant to the Psychologi- © 
cal Strategy Board, the Operations — 
Research Office, and the Depart- 


ments of the Army and Navy. He 


served during World War II in the 


Military Intelligence Branch, U. S. 


Army, and is now president of the © 


American Military Institute. 


In this vitally important book 
he contrasts the American and the 
Communist approaches to war. He 
tells of our idealistic attempts to 
eliminate war, of our failure, and 
of the most modern evolution of 
warfare — especially at the hands 
of the Russians — into a whole 
way of life hostile to the intended 
victim. Every move is meant either 
to take the victim off his guard, to 
weaken his will to resist, or to give 
him the final thrust. “The Russians 
intend not to explode but patient- 
ly to disintegrate all non-Commu- 
nist societies.” As Stalin once told 
H. G. Wells, the Communists would 
be glad to abjure the use of force 
if only the bourgeoisie would sur- 
render peacefully! 

Colonel Atkinson is at pains to 
show us what a remorseless, re- 
sourceful foe we have in Russian 
Communism. He tells us that when 
the land-owning Russian farmers, 
the kulaks, were being liquidated, 
the official directive was, ‘“When 
you are attacking, there is no place 
for mercy; don’t think of the ku- 
lak’s hungry children; in the class 
struggle philanthropy is evil.” 
Cruelty was a specific directive 
from Lenin himself: ‘We have 
never rejected terror on _ princi- 
ple,” he confessed, ‘nor can we do 
so. Terror is a form of military 
operation that may be usefully ap- 
plied, or may even be essential in 
certain moments.” Lenin admitted 
that war is a great disaster but not 
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herefore to be discontinued. For 
‘he Communist, he explained, 
““@'there can be no such thing as ab- 
“Wolute disaster, or absolute welfare 
{nd absolute truth. He must ana- 
~. ¥yze and evaluate the importance 
““f war from the point of view of 


i wbroletariat. He must evaluate war 
not by the number of its casual- 
i: ¥ies, but by its political conse- 
‘@yuences.” 


Broken Treaties 


To the U. S. S. R., treaties are 
hings to be used when convenient, 
then broken. By actual count, “Of 
“he nearly one thousand treaties 
(nd agreements which the Rus- 
(asians had been a part to in the 38 
short years since the Soviet Union 
fame into existence, its Govern- 
yanent had broken its word to virt- 
tially every country to which it 
ver gave a signed promise. It was 
pe ne the | first agreement it 


Woy, Litvinov, was putting his sig- 
Mature to that agreement. Within 
A. than seventeen years the 
soviet Union had swallowed up 
#hree of Hs fellow-signatories (to 
made 


en territory from a _ further 


,tbellies to Moscow, rather than 
stand and fight.” In addition there 
‘is the problem of our modern ed- 
i “We live,” the Colonel 
‘tells us, “in an era in which ‘life 
“jadjustment’ courses in our schools 
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“he interests of his class — the- 


are often deemed more important 
than a knowledge of the well- 
springs of American greatness. 
‘Togetherness’ is apt to be account- 
ed of more worth than willingness 
to stand up for what is right.’”’ We 
fear to make too great preparation 
for self-defense lest we be thought 
warlike. We so want to be liked! 


Our will to resist is further 
weakened at hearing ourselves de- 
nounced by Khrushchev — and 
now Mao — as the bullies of the 
world: “The aggressive block of 
Western powers should know that 
if the imperialist war maniacs 
should dare to impose war on the 
people of the world, all countries 
and people who love peace and 
freedom will unite closely to wipe 
out clean the imperialist aggres- 
sors and so establish everlasting 
world peace.” 

Colonel Atkinson gives us a 
practical method of opposition to 
the Communist threat, together 
with examples of actions that have 
already been found helpful. He 
believes, though, that our final suc- 
cess depends upon our possession 
of the character and the sense of 
personal values that marked those 
who founded our Country. “Ten 
men who care are a match for a 
hundred who do not,” Lord Bryce 
once said to the point. Only those 
who can say from the heart, “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal and 
are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights .. .,” 
only such men should “stand guard 
tonight.” 

This fact throws the heavier 
burden upon those of us who see 
in the principles upon which our 
Country was founded, not a col- 
lection of ‘glittering generalities,” 
but the wisdom of the ages. Only 
those so based intellectually can 
be trusted to continue to reject 
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with contempt every threat and 
bribe of the Communist tyranny 
that in exchange for life would 
destroy the very reason for living. 
This volume under review will 
help us know our enemy and pre- 
pare our eternal defense. More- 
over, it will make us determine to 
cease waiting like sitting ducks 
for the Communists’ next move. 
We will act from our position of 
strength and let them attempt to 
checkmate us. Action will be our 
answer, too, to the skeptical ques- 
tion asked by an English critic 
who remarks, “The Americans’ 
hand is all trumps. But will any of 
them ever be played?” —John E. 
Coogan, S.J., West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Indiana. 


The Church 
and the Bible 
by Christopher Butler, O.S.B. 


Helicon, Baltimore 
1960, pp. 111, $2.95 


THIS is a book that may have 

to be read a second time. If 
so, the added effort will be amply 
rewarded. The learned Abbot of 
Downside does not tell us much 
that is new, but what he says is 
said well, and his perspective in 
which he views his subject is en- 
lightening. 

The book is made up of three 
chapters, originally three discours- 
es delivered by the author in 1958. 
His subject, the Church and the 
Bible, rather places emphasis on 
the Church: the _ corporation 
through which the Bible came to 
us, by which its true meaning is 
assured us, and which is the pro- 
longation of Christ, the principal 
theme of the Bible. The topic is 
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treated with full recognition of 
modern critical scholarship. He 
admits, as all must, the importance 
of current biblical research; still 
he weighs discreetly the value of 
that research in relation to the 
ultimate message of the Scriptures. 
He can indicate, for instance, how 
tentative are many of scholarship’s 
“assured results.” At the same 
time he calls attention to soie- 
thing that is often forgotten: that 
new interpretations seldom alter, 
or add much to the spiritual les- 
son long since caught and dis- 
seminated by the Church. 

The book will offer great profit 
to anyone willing to read it with 
some reflection. Its thesis is of 
considerable importance to those 
who find themselves preplexed in 
the present state of biblical stud- 
les.— W. L. N. 


The Parish Priest’s Guide 
To Inquiry Classes 

ed. by John D. Mitchell, C.S.P. 

Paulist Press, New York, $5.95, pp. 256 
SAAC HECKER, the founder of 
the Missionary Society of St. 

Paul the Apostle, burned with the 
conviction, which amounted almost 
to an obsession, that the Catholic 
religion fitted the peculiar genius 
of the American people and was 
able in a unique manner to meet 
their distinctive needs and aspira- 
tions. His consuming passion was 
to translate that conviction into 
action and win this nation to the 
faith of Christ. 

In conformity with the ideals of 
their founder, the Paulist Fathers 
have labored with unwearying dili- 
gence, Pauline zeal and remark- 
able resourcefulness to bring the 
full deposit of divine truth to the 
the radio, television, printing press 
and missions to non-Catholics in- 
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to this holy apostolate, they have 
* achieved the leadership in convert 
» work in America. 
Outstanding among all their 
@ leaders is Father John T. McGinn. 
| The founder of Techniques for 
| Convert Makers, now called Guide, 
he has been chiefly responsible for 
the holding of two annual conven- 
tions of priests engaged in the 
convert apostolate and has encour- 
aged every effort to win the “other 
sheep.” It is out of this rich 
| treasury of Paulist traditions, ex- 
9 perience and knowledge that Fath- 
er John D. Mitchell has assem- 
bled the material for this timely 
and much-needed book. 

The thesis underlying the whole 
® work is simply this: priests can 


' 1 of truth seekers than by the slow, 
{ tedious, tiresome and exhausting 
% (for teacher and taught) method 
, ) of individual instruction. Though 
1 this truth seems so obvious as to 
ae | | be beyond all controversy or doubt, 
i" st) strange to say it has had an enor- 
‘@) mously hard time getting imple- 
14) mented in practice. 
The most formidable roadblock 
to the progress of the convert 
» movement is the custom of so 
(8) many priests to wait for the stray 
9) individual to knock at the rectory 
6) door and apply for _ instruction. 
‘|The most important factor in the 
9) speeding up of the convert aposto- 
, 94) late is the zealous and vigorous re- 
‘cruitment of prospects by both 
s@)elergy and laity, and their instruc- 
i tion in classes. The passive policy 
yj!) of timorous waiting must be sup- 
8 planted by the bold, dynamic pol- 
* )\icy of aggressive action: going into 
'§\the highways and byways, as 
a Christ commanded, and bringing 
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them in. Any business firm which 
pursued the timorous waiting pol- 
icy would be bankrupt within six 
months. 


Why haven’t more priests gone 
in for Inquiry Classes? Probably 
because they didn’t know how to 
recruit such classes or to conduct 
them effectively. Lacking that 
knowledge, they lacked confidence. 
It is the distinctive merit of this 
book that it provides the know- 
how for the recruitment of pros- 
pects and for their instruction in 
classes and thus affords the confi- 
dence needed. 

The volume discusses various 
methods of classroom  presenta- 
tion, the use of a catechism and 
of audio-visual aids. It offers help- 
ful suggestions for the opening 
night, for reception into the 
Church and for the all-important 
but all-too-often neglected follow- 
up activities. 

In a singularly beautiful and ap- 
pealing foreword Cardinal Cushing 
points out that the book presents 
ample evidence of the truth that 
“the hope of the convert movement 
lies in the increasing use of the 
Inquiry Class or group method of 
instruction, backed by the recruit- 
ing zeal of priests and parishion- 
ers.” Would that the words of the 
beloved Cardinal were inscribed 
over the doors of all our seminar- 
ies and engraven upon the desks 
of all engaged in the pastoral min- 
istry. 

When these words are translated 
into action, the convert movement 
will no longer be groping its pre- 
carious way toward its natural, in- 
evitable and divinely appointed 
goal. It will have arrived. We 
heartily recommend this splendid 
and timely work for seminarians 
and for all in the pastoral ministry. 
— John A. O’Brien, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 
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Free Speech In The Church 
by Karl Rahner, S. J. 


Sheed & Ward, New York, 1959 
112 pp., $2.75 


JN this presidential election year 
would the Catholic Church in 
America seem to so many voters 
an ominous foreign intrusion if 
“Free Speech in the Church” 
were positively encouraged? Sure- 
ly the reason we are objects of 
suspicion is not that our vest- 
ments and ceremonials are remi- 
niscent of other days and other 
lands; even popular American fra- 
ternal orders outdo us in these. 
Is not the Catholic Church among 
us rather the object of fear — the 
fear that every Catholic has sur- 
rendered his priceless freedom to 
his religious superiors? ‘His not 
to reason why, his but to do or 
die!” This fear of the Church is 
not confined to _ hill-billies and 
wool-hat boys; it is felt even on 
the campus of the Ivy League. 


Of course we Catholics know 
that our lives are not regimented 
by a stream of commands from 
the chanceries. But have we 
shown our non-Catholic neighbors 
that while we take our religion 
from Rome, our politics say are 
our own? Fr. Rahner, a compet- 
ent German theologian, thinks 
Catholics have not made it clear 
that in the Church there is such a 
thing as public opinion. And yet 
he reminds us that Pius XII him- 
self declared that public opinion 


Pius insisted, “is a living 
and there would be some- 
missing from her life if 
were not public opinion 


within her, a defect for which 


pastors as well as faithful would y 


be responsible.” 


Public opinion is a matter of — 


such importance to successful bus- — 
iness concerns — those “children 
of this world” — that, as Fr. Rah- 
ner remarks, they spend lavishly 
to discover it. Churchmen as the 
“children of light” might well en- 
courage discussion among the 
faithful to gain from that discus- 
sion the information needed for 
government. Without such discus- 
sion, “Even in the higher reaches 
of the Church,” says Fr. Rahner, 
“people can believe that all is 
well because no complaints and 
no wishes for any sort of change 
have been heard, or because if 
they have they seem to be simply 
isolated views with no weight of 
publie opinion behind them.” Mis- 
led by the silence of the faithful 
the leaders of the Church “run 
the risk of directing her from a 
soundproof ivory tower, instead 
of straining their ears to catch 
the voice of God, which can also 
be audible within the clamor of 
the times.” 


‘A Personal Responsibility’ 

Our laity are urged by Fr. 
Rahner to feel “a personal re- 
sponsibility for the Church’s of- 
ficial activity.” There is no place 
in the Church Militant for mere 
passivity. Passive membership too 
easily becomes no membership; 
the passive parishioner soon takes 
a walk, as have millions before 
him. The feeling of personal re- 
sponsibility for the Church’s of- 
ficial life cannot be developed 
and maintained — the author 
feels — unless the laity are free 
to express themselves regarding 
the ways and means of practic- 
ing their religion. Many of our 
laity are college graduates. In 
college they learned to think for 
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» :fithemselves and to express their 
If in the daily life 
xf the Church their intellectual 
_.@activity has no public expression 
., and must go underground, they 

_ pre going _to suspect obscuran- 


ME ould have these people ‘told not 
merely that they may speak their 
minds but that “There are cir- 
cumstances in which people can 
jhave a real duty to speak their 
minds within the permitted limits 
and in a proper spirit of respect, 
even though this will not bring 
them praise and gratitude from 
viabove (how many examples there 
are of this in the history of the 
saints! ).” 

In times past, Fr. Rahner re- 
aminds us, there have been “a 
mumber of different ways in 
‘iwhich public opinion has been 
“Slable to make itself felt within 
‘the Church. It exerted some sort 
“of influence on the conduct of the 
‘“Whierarchy through such things as 
the share taken by the laity in 
Sthe election of bishops and in 
‘Mnominating the rest of the clergy, 
e in admitting people to baptism 
Sand reconciling repentant sinners; 
sthe right of patronage; the rights 
sof medieval and modern govern- 
¢ments with regard to the filling 
of bishoprics and so on.” 

None of us would want those 
Uthings back again in the form 
»they once knew, but are they 


4 We Americans know that in our 
Yown early Church history the 
‘faithful were given a voice in 


‘ae trustees. And while because 
of the chaotic condition of that 
) pioneer era grave disorders forc- 
“Hed an abandonment of the lay- 
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trustee system, does it seem evl- 
dent that some modification of it 
might not be feasible now after 
a hundred years? The Church has 
prided herself upon her modera- 
tion. She has as a rule discarded 
the harmful while salvaging the 
good. Would not this principle — 
Fr. Rahner asks — find some ap- 
plication in the matter of lay ex- 
pression of public opinion? 

This essay on “Free Speech in 
the Church” is bound with anoth- 
er on “The Prospect for Christ- 
ianity.” Both are most timely and 
helpful. But the urge to Free 
Speech seems the more providen- 
tially offered as an answer to 
present needs. — John E. Coogan, 
S.J.. West Baden Springs, Ind. 


The Word of Life 
Essays on the Bible 
Ed. E. J. Kissame 


Newman, Westminster, Md. 
1960, pp. 123, $1.75 


B fate brings us in book form a 
series of articles first printed in 
The Furrow, an Irish journal, dur- 


ing the year 1957. Thirteen authors, 
all professors of Sacred Scripture 
or of Theology, have contributed 
to the series. Their subjects cover 
a wide range: biblical inspiration, 
the place of the Bible in the 
Church, the Bible as literature, 
the Bible and the Liturgy, the 
Bible as a book of devotion. The 
unifying principle is not, appar- 
ently, an introduction to the Bible, 
but rather an effort to encourage 
its reading. Most of the articles 
are informative, some of them 
stimulating, though not all are of 
equal merit. 

The treatment of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls is an excellent popular 
presentation of this interesting 
subject. It is not easy to agree 
with the outline of biblical history 
propounded in the article on “The 
Bible in Perspective.” Nor can 
the author be approved for his 
statement that Proverbs is attri- 
buted to Solomn by a literary fic- 
tion. It is certain that at least 
some of the passages in this book 
go back to Solomon. 

The articles average some ten 
pages each. The majority of the 
subjects are crowded by this space 
limitation. Still the book might 
serve as occasional reading, and 
perhaps accomplish some good. — 
W.L.N. 


CONFESSIONAL 


The PREMIERE OF AIDS becoming 
favorably known to priests throughout 
the Nation because of real service to 
the-hard of hearing and convenience to 
the priest when in the confessional. 

Serves both sides of a double confes- 
sional. Under full control of the priest 
who may sit back comfortably while 
addressing penitent by hand Micro- 
phone. Fully automatic switch directs 
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MiICROSOUND 


1700 WALNUT STREET / BERKLEY 9, CALIFORNIA 


Has the only successful connection to aid the Priest with hearing loss. 


HEARING AIDS 


sound from side to side by simply 
closing of the slide. 


Has distinct clear tone. May converse 
in whispers, no loud talking back and 
forth. Softly lighted receivers eliminates 
groping by penitent. Miscrosound is no 
experiment; has given years of service 
at almost no service cost. We pay ship- 
ping costs. 
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Canvass Directors, Administrators and Executives, is 
ready to assist in all aspects of fund raising and planned 
giving. 
Cathos is a team of dedicated Catholics, hand picked for 
their tactful ability to assess, counsel, plan and direct 


complete programs. 


Hundreds of parishes (including complete dioceses in 
North America) are valued long term clients, attesting 


to our ability and integrity. 


Despite heavy forward commitments, we can give you the 


attention and help you want and will welcome enquiries, 
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Pro and Con 
Fund Raisers: 


HE letter, “Fund Raising: A 

Layman’s View,” in the January 
issue, I believe, rendered a great 
disservice to our Catholic Financi- 
al Consultants, who have helped 
so many Catholic Institutions in 
the past few years to find the mon- 
ey needed for new building pro- 
grams, renovations, reduction of 
existing debts or the increase of 
regular income. 


I personally have participated in 
two such financial drives, in two 
different parishes, conducted by 
two different firms. Both firms 
are thoroughly Catholic. 

I am firmly convinced that the 
raising of the highest possible po- 
tential of funds for any important 
Church project needs the assist- 
ance of well-chosen professionals 
in this field. Their help is practi- 
cally indispensable! 

However, I will admit that “H. 
A.” of Indiana may have been mis- 
handled by an over-zealous and en- 
ergetic Committee Member. But 
I will not concede that his impres- 
sion is one which the majority of 
Catholics receive during such a 
parish project. 

It is most unfair to state that 
“professional fund-raisers” are in- 
terested in only one thing — their 
commission check. It is a wide- 
spread but mistaken impression 
that fund-raising organizations get 
a “percentage” of whatever money 
they raise. The reputable organiza- 
tions certainly do not operate’ on 
this basis! They do business only 
on the basis of a fixed fee, and 
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the cost is not out of line when — 


a high-principal 
hired. 


“Why can’t Father do it him- — 


self?” — Perhaps he could “IF” 


he could sacrifice at least 40 hours 


(or more) a week to direct such 
a program, produce professional 
weekly news-sheets, press releas- 
es, brochures and posters to sell 
the Campaign effectively, recruit 
the men of the parish and train 
them in modern fund-raising tech- 
niques, maintain a business office 
with proper files, lists and record 
systems, and inaugurate and super- 
vise an effective pledge-payment 


system. All this, of course, would 


be over and above his regular par- 
ish duties. Do-it-yourself fund-rais- 
ing just doesn’t work! 


Role of the Pastor 


It is important to stress that a 
priest simply does not hand over a 
Campaign to professionals and 
then forget about it. He must be 
in the thick of every activity of 
the drive and must be willing to 
work in every step of the plan. 
And it is wrong to believe that he 
is told what to do and what to 
say! The fund-raisers merely of- 
fer suggestions. The final decision 
rests with the priest. However, I 
will admit that perhaps some over- 
anxious and worried Pastor may, 
at times, use the wrong approach 
with his parishioners. 

The priest must constantly keep 
before the minds of the workers 
and givers alike the spiritual im- 
portance and necessity of the cause 
for which they are asked to give 
time and money, for it is import- 
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tant not merely to get, but make 
‘people want to give! 


In the two Campaigns in which 


“@I have participated, I can honest- 


ly state that there was no pres- 
\\ sure, no stipulated amount or tax 
WME placed upon 


any individual or 
family in the parish. Pressure tac- 
tics were strictly forbidden! Our 
‘approach was that their Gift be 


ya “gift of sacrifice not conveni- 


ence.” Sacrifice was the key word, 


eat mot mere giving. “Mere giving” is 
a@ money that a person can afford to 
/i do 
/ without” in order to give. Most as- 
yo suredly, never 
ya Worker pressured 


without. Sacrifice is “doing 
was a_ Volunteer 
into giving a 
‘definite amount before he was ac- 
‘cepted as a member of the Cam- 


i paign Committee. 


The ‘confidence,’ or private 
matters, were treated with the ut- 
most discretion. Members of the 
Committee returned and discussed 
the case with me personally, and 
not with the entire Committee. 
Any spiritual problems or person- 
al difficulties encountered were 
referred directly to me, not the 
Committee. Every effort was made 
to impress upon the men that they 
were to approach their fellow par- 
ishioners with the same dignity 
the priests themselves would use. 

As a last point, I must differ 
with “H. T.” when he makes the 
following statement: “ ...I1 think 
the parish as a whole is ruined 
and weakened.’ Most priests who 
have participated in such financi- 
al drives will agree with me that 
there has been a raising of the 
spiritual level of the parish, great- 
er understanding and interest in 
parish matters and parish welfare, 
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closer ties among parishioners, 
and that they now have a group of 
trained and trusted volunteers who 
can be used effectively for future 
parish activities. 

I can only hope that I have giv- 
en a true picture of our Catholic 
Financial Consultants who are do- 
ing a great service for the Church 
in our Country, and I pray that 
God will continue to bless them 
for what they are doing for Him 
and His Church. 


Ivan H. S. Angel 
St. Cajetan’s Church 
Chicago 


Aepeew me a little space to an- 

swer H. A.’s letter from In- 
diana on Fund Raising as covered 
in your January issue. 


I think his complaint is justi- 
fied and could, no doubt, be re- 
peated by many others who have 
had the same experience. I think 
he is entirely correct in question- 
ing the need, advisability or ad- 
vantage of professional fund 
raisers being brought in by any 
pastor. The same holds true on the 
diocesan level. Their cold effici- 
ency, more often than not, leaves 
the after-effects referred to in 
H. A.’s letter. 


The plain facts are that we, as 
priests, have “been using the tech- 
nique of always asking, and the 
people feel burdened, not by what 
they give, but by the manner of 
their giving. Appeal overlaps ap- 
peal — each portrayed as more 
important than the last. All, of 
course, worthy — but when they 
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come from parish and diocese al- 
ternately the average Catholic is 
bound eventually to grow weary 
from the endless refrain. There is 
no method in this technique. It 
may be a manner of testing both 
their generosity and patience, but 
it savors of being an insult to 
their intelligence. 


What.do we want? What do we 
need? Tell the people squarely 
and leave them alone. We badger 
them for a pittance. We go back 
a second time to catch what we 
missed in the first collection. We, 
in some cases (over 12 or 14 times 
a year), send ushers around the 
third time for diocesan appeals. 
We enlist the memberships 
for different works and projects 
of charity and missions, and then 
we wonder why Catholics do not 
even place among the first 15 de- 
nominations as contributors. 


The Laity 


Now, let’s have a look at these 
sinned-against Catholic people of 
ours. Are they completely with- 
out blame? Catholics by and large 
are poor contributors. They have 
the reputation — given them by 
their non-Catholic neighbors — of 
being burdened, taxed, over-ap- 
pealed; in a word — of carrying 
the great load of building their 
own schools and maintaining 
them; of having generally the 
finest looking buildings among all 
the churches. They like the role 
of taking the bow and keeping the 
farce going. To hear them tell it, 
“Yeah, we really have a good set-up 
We have just finished a new 
school. Yep, we pay for it our- 
selves. We pay the sisters, the lay 
teachers. It’s a struggle, but some 
how we meet it.” Poor people — 
what a burden! How much credit 
they deserve! What’s the inside 
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story? Some few Catholics are 
generous. A majority do not even 
fulfill their basic responsibility. 
Any wage earner today making 
$100.00 per week, who gives less 
than $5.00 to his parish per week 
is not doing his full part. Every 
Catholic with an income or re- 
gular earning should give 10% to 
God. He may choose to give 5% 
to his parish as a regular com- 
mittment and the remaining 5% 
he can dedicate to works of char- 
ity. His parish always comes first. 


His parish can thus set a goal, 
because it can set a budget. In 
turn, he should refuse to sell or 
buy a ticket toward any parish 
raffles. He need never feel an ob- 
ligation to show up at a bingo 
game, or at a cake sale, because 
this patchwork of amateurish 
methods of begging, scraping and 
cutting corners has caused us to 
drag our feet and many a pastor 
has shortened his life by years in 
this mediocre method and got 
a reputation of being fond of 
money in the process. 


Finally, in our parish here at 
St. Pius X, Mobile, Ala., we are 
proud of the fact that we have 
not bought a brick, or a desk, or 
a pew, or put one cubic foot be- 
fore another in the $400,000 worth 
of buildings already completed 
with the aid of a professional, a 
bingo ticket, a raffle, or lawn 
party. In fact, our nearest thing 
to a lawn party is an annual par- 
ish -Bar-B-Q chicken dinner, with 
soft drinks — all for free — at 
which we fed over 1,500 last No- 
vember — the parish way of say- 
ing thanks to our good people for 
their splendid support in our one- 
collection policy every Sunday, 
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when our people bring their first 
fruits of their week’s labor — not 
the left-overs. 


If Mr. H. A. of Indiana is still 
disturbed at what transpired, may 
I suggest that we all make wrong 
moves from time to time. The pro- 
ject that is being planned in his 
parish is a big one, and entails 
large size headaches and more 


- worries for the one man — more 


than all others who must assume 
them — the pastor. There’s no 
room for hurt feelings or person- 
ality clashes in a project that in- 
cludes the many details in pre- 
paring for the event of Christ 
moving into his neighborhood. I 
know he wouldn’t want to delay 
the date, nor lessen the beauty of 
the House. Lack of cooperation 
and hurt feelings can cause both 
results. 


Sincerely, 

Joseph Jennings 
St. Pius X Church 
Mobile, Alabama 


Brother Juniper 


pees I am just an old sour- 
puss, but I wonder whether at 
least some of my good friends a- 
mong the religious Orders do not 
sometimes react with a surprise 
equal to mine when they come a- 
cross the Brother Juniper cartoons 
now so popular among _ secular 
press readers. Even The Catholic 
Digest recently thought so much 
of them that it devoted a highly 
laudatory article to the feature. 


Now I certainly do not object to 
a legitimate sense of humor, and 
I do not wish to deny that Brother 
Juniper is a lovely character, also 
that his master is a skillful artist 
indeed. 
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On the other hand, what is the 
impression this cartoon creates, 
especially among non-Catholics, in 


-® regard to religious life? 


Brother Juniper apparently does 
# not spend much time in choir. His 
' pursuits are predominantly secu- 
lar, if we are to be guided by this 
eartoon. And the superiors of the 
good Brother, too, seem rather ex- 
travagantly concerned with ball 
games, TV programs, and the like. 

Is this cartoon, then conducive 
to encourage misconceptions of re- 
ligious life which are anything but 
helpful to the Church? 

If Brother Juniper were not a 
Brother, but, say, a high-school or 
college lad, fine and dandy, but as 
a religious . . . I just wonder. 


There is altogether too much 
wisecracking going on among those 
whose lives are consecrated to the 
service of God. Sense of humor is 
all right, but within reason. Let 
us remember that Our Lord ap- 
parently did not think too much 
of it. There are no wisecracks to 
be found in the Gospels. 


The Brother Juniper cartoons, 
in the long run, I am afraid, are 
going to be harmful to the Church, 
for they do not help promote a bet- 
ter understanding of things Catho- 
lice, among non-Catholic and Cath- 
olics alike. Rather do they contri- 
bute toward fastening old preju- 
dices and causing misconceptions 
to take root in. the public mind 
which eventually may be _ disas- 
trous. 
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On Sinetig Plain Chant 


| was wondering what happened 

to those many hours of teach- 
ing of Gregorian Chant that were 
supposed to have taken place in 
the seminary. I have listened to 
some of the most atrocious im- 
personations of Gregorian Chant 
that have issued from the altar. 
Sometimes it is bad enough to 
tempt a recent convert back again 
to the Protestant. fold. 


The chief offenders are not 
those who admit they have no 
talent for music, but those who 
for some conceited reason are of 
the opinion that Enrico Caruso 
and they are from the same vocal 
stock. Pretentiousness is the great 
offender and the modern tendency 
to. want to syncopate the Mass in 
a beat familiar to us through 
swing music is the second and 
by no means the least offender. 


Gregorian Chant should be 
sung in a recitative tempo and 
not in the tempo of Grand Opera, 
Musical Comedy, three-quarter 
waltz time or any other damnable 
impersonation of any one or all 
of these. Often the celebrant of 
the Mass wants to sing the Pater 
Noster and the Preface like some 
old fog horn and Whooper that 
he heard way back in the auld 
days. Perhaps he admired it for 
its forcefulness or maybe he ad- 
mired it as a child because he 
didn’t know any better. But he’s 
supposed to be a big boy now. 

I have no objection to the man 
who makes no pretensions and 
perhaps sings here and there off 
key or even switches from one 
key to another because he hasn’t 
the perception to make distinc- 
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tions and often perhaps as a cele- 
brant he is under a nervous strain 
and his voice becomes high pitch- 
ed and strained. My objection is 
to the genius, who whether he 
has a voice or not has plenty of 
guts and bellers out like a King 
Lear or an Othello in a mad 
scene... 


Or there is that other genius 
who has a voice and knows it but 
he is not satisfied with the tempo 
of Gregorian Music. He has a 
sneaking subconscious suspicion 
that Gregorian Music is anti- 
quated and that he is the great 
master that has been sent to re- 
form it. So he introduces glissan- 
dos and arpeggios of his own in- 
ventive genius with an added 
mixture of a little dissonance and 
atonality. He insists upon doing 
for Church music what has been 
done for classical music, decom- 
posing it into syncopation, jazz 
and ragtime. 

The tendency to swing music 
with an offbeat key is part of our 
subconscious inheritance. We 
drank in the tendency from what 
we heard, aS music, when a child. 
But our course of Gregorian 
Chant in the seminary should 
have gotten that tendency out of 
our systems. Here is something 
like a sample of syncopated Greg- 
orian Chant: “PAAAAter nostar’ 
qesss in caeLOOOOOO.” 


This is more tragic than it is 
humorous because the people can 
read a certain personality behind 
that voice and it definitely is not 
examplary. All the tendencies of 
frivolousness, frenetic tendencies, 
superficiality, arrogance and 
downright stupidity can be 
brought forth in one singing of 
the Pater Noster. 

Gregorian Chant should be read 
as it has been “writ” and not be 
“re-writted.” It is the simplest 
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music upon earth and its beauty 
is brought out in its simplicity. 
It needs no embellishments or 
blandishments. It does have a 
need for humility, gentleness and 
charity in the one that makes use 


Yours truly ‘in Christ, 
A. J. Gesing 
Jemez Springs, N.M. 


Missionary Aid Depots 


N the December, PRIEsT, an “Ohio 
Pastor” offered a very good sug- 
gestion for a central Missionary 
Aid depot. This would be very 
helpful in collecting and shipping 
the used vestments, rosaries, 


Catholic literature, etc., that mis- 
sionaries in poor mission lands 
need so badly. 

But right now there are several 
organizations which provide this 
service, at least in a limited de- 
gree. 

The National Office of the Prop- 
agation of the Faith, 366 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, gladly ac- 
cepts used vestments, Breviaries, 
prayer books, spiritual reading 
books, rosaries, etc., for distribu- 
tion to needy missionaries. 

“The Pamphleteers,” San Miguel, 
California, collect Catholic maga- 
zines, books, pamphlets, to dis- 
tribute overseas to missionaries 
waiting to use them for convert 
and educational work. 

Among many other groups, the 
Verona Fathers, Cincinnati 30, 


Ohio, have sent out a special ap- 
peal for old seminary books (text- 
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books of theology or philosophy, 
or spiritual reading, in Latin or 
English) for use in their African 
seminaries. 

“Books for the Missions,” Mis- 
sion Secretariat Library Commit- 
tee, Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca Library, Washington 17, D.C. 
collects and distributes Catholic 
and “secular” books for needy 
mission schools. 

Sincerely in Christ, 
P. E. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Comments on 
January Issue 


| note the letter, p. 79, your Jan- 

uary issue, of the Rev. John B. 
Maguire, C.S.C., Associate Editor, 
Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
This letter is a splendid example 
of ignoratio elenchi. 

I also note in your same issue, 
p. 54, the article of “Mr.” William 
J. Whalen on “Anglican Religious 
Orders.” In this article he refers 
to “Anglican priests” and “Angli- 
can Bishops.” 


STAINED-GLASS 


I remember reading that Leo 
XIII in 1896 stated the dogmatic 
fact that Anglican Orders are in- 
valid. I remember also that when 
I entered the seminary in 1908 
there were 14 Anglican minister 
converts in my class who realized 
thoroughly that they were not 
priests. 

Sincerely in Xto., 
Edward M. Gallagher 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


A Pastoral Dilemma 


EYERY pastor knows of many 
cases where people are free 

to marry but because of some un- 
provable circumstance can never 
get their cases cleared up. We 
know they are free and they know 
they are free, but we know it can’t 
be proved — can never be proved. 
A marriage that was absolutely 
invalid from lack of consent which 
no one except perhaps one of the 
parties could have known about is 
a case in point. We have only the 
conscience of the person or per- 
sons concerned to go by, but we 
are sure they are in good con- 
science. The law, aS we are now 
applying it, can do nothing at all, 
simply because we are not apply- 
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ing all the provisions of the law. 
al Wet these people are free in fact 


i fand have a right to marry. 


What to do? Nothing? Why not 
provision of Canon 


exchange their promises before 
iwitnesses to contract a valid mar- 
triage? They could go before a 
(justice for a civil marriage to 
make it legal before the state. Put 
the matter up to their own con- 
sscience. After all, it is they who 
fare risking their salvation. It is 
jnot necessary for anyone to say 


would be “in fraudem legis” but it 
would be valid. 


Actually, does the law mean 
that a priest is not physically 
present, or that a priest is not 
legally available for them? A 
priest is not available to them be- 
cause he can’t officiate without a 
court decree which he knows can 
never be granted. But God knows 
“the secrets of hearts.” 

It would not be necessary to 
go so far as to say that they might 
not even have to leave their home- 
town because a priest is not avail- 
able for them there, in order to 
marry according to this provision 
of the law. It would not be neces- 
sary to go so far as this, though I 
think it might be argued. Many- 
would be glad to go to some Mos- 
lem land or Iron Curtain country 
to get their marriage validated. Of 
course they would have to be in- 
structed in the _ provisions of 
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Canon Law, and obviously scandal 
would have to be avoided. 

In cases where there is absol- 
utely no other way to do _ it, 
shouldn’t we throw such decisions 
back on the consciences of the 
people who are, after all, risking 
their own salvation if they lie? 
We accept their bona fides for 
Baptism, Communion and_ the 
other sacraments. Why stop there? 

We have too many canonists and 
too few pastors making rules. 

James McNamee 
Madelene Church 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Suggests 
Additional ‘Reforms’ 
EEDED reforms in the interest 
of pastoral liturgy in the 

United States of America: 

1 Change in parish Mass sched- 
ules. This matter is treated in Ave 
Maria of December 17, 1961, which 
explains that Cardinal Rit- 
ter is demanding that 90 minutes 
be allowed for the more crowded 
Sunday Masses. The problems in- 
volved are amply discussed in this 
article cited. 

However, a problem not discuss- 
ed is that in many places a larg- 
er space of time be allowed for 
Sunday Masses. I do not think that 
evening Mass is the best answer. 
Why don’t the Bishops get permis- 
sion for more time for Mass early 
on Sunday afternoon to take care 
of the situation? American people 
are not going to get up early on 
Sunday morning for Mass. In many 
places now the present Mass sched- 
ules are the bottle necks that ob- 
struct future progress of the litur- 
gical movement. 
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2. Change in the Communion 
formula. The present formula of 
twelve words and the sign of the 
cross is very difficult to observe 
where priests are giving out thous- 
ands of Communions a week. Here 
we average at least 8,000 Com- 
munions a week during the school 
year. Liturgists have recommend- 
ed shortening the Communion 
formula to Corpus Christi. Why 
not also drop the sign of the 
cross? Busy priests usually do not 
make it with liturgical dignity. The 
present formula with the sign of 
the cross is ill adapted to the a- 
mount of Communions we now 
have in many places. Reform on 
this matter is needed immediately. 

3. More generous use by the 
Bishops of the faculty to allow eve- 
ning Mass. Do we want to bring 
the Mass to the people or not? 
More frequent evening Mass should 
be allowed during Lent. 

4. More generous faculties in 
allowing bination on weekdays 
should be obtained from the Holy 
Father. The faculty is now given 
for the sake of weddings, funerals 
and First Fridays. Why not also 
for the sake of evening Masses dur- 
ing Lent and on other important 
occasions? In this diocese we get 
permission for one evening Mass 
a week during Lent. But no per-.- 
mission is given for bination; which 
in some places makes the permis- 
sion for the evening Mass useless. 

5. Something should be done 
about daily High Masses. In many 
places, as a matter of candid fact, 
they are not celebrated with due 
liturgical dignity. Liturgical sol- 
emnity is cut to the very bone. 
Certainly daily High Masses are 
fine when done properly. But in 
some cases it is probably true that 
the priest is forced to say a High 
Mass because High Masses are 
the rule of the day and he needs 
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the stipend money for his support. 
For the sake of the people a digni- 
fied Low Mass would be more in 
order. It is common talk among 
many priests that it would be bet- — 
ter to cut down on the number of — 
mass-production High Masses on | 
week days to raise the stipend for 
a scheduled Low Mass to the e- 
quivalent of the present High 
Mass. This is probably a very con- 
troversial item. But my sense of 
liturgical dignity has so often been 
offended by priests. and organists 
who hurry through «daily High 
Masses that I feel I must speak 
out on the matter. 

Assistant 

Detroit 


Priest and Psychiatrist 


ne priests interested in right re- 

lations between priest and psy- 
chiatrist, I recommend the story 
of an Italian psychiatrist and social 
worker who was instrumental in 
the conversion of his one-time col- 
legiate companion, the future Fa- 
ther Agostino Gemelli. 

Nesta de Robeck’s story of Dr. 
Ludovico Necchi’s saintly and dedi- 
cated social, medical and psychiat- 
ric service to his patients — with- 
out emphasis on the Ego and the 
Id, but with deep sympathy and 
understanding — is indeed an epic 
in the annals of self-dedication to 
God and to God’s image in the sick, 
the worried, the mentally disturb- 
ed. The book is published by the 
Franciscan Herald Press, 1434 W. 
5 St., Chicago 9. 

Very truly yours, 
Albert F. Kaiser, C.P.P.S. 
San Pierre, Indiana 
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